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CHAPTER I. 

Grassmbre Farm came into the Smith fam- 
ily for a bad debt and fell into the hands of 
Mrs. Drayton Ord in very much the same man- 
ner. That is to say, it was made over to her 
on the occasion of her marriage when the for- 
rv tunes of her father, old Bob Smith, had almost 

eluded his grasp, and although she did not know 
it at the time, it was either that or nothing. If 
it could have been turned into a large sum of 
money on short notice, no doubt it would have 
been swallowed up eventually in the capacious 
maws of the creditors, but it was only a drop 
in the bucket at best, and the old speculator 
enjoyed reading in the newspapers about his 
munificent gift to his daughter of the old colo- 
nial mansion and adjoining farm of Grassmere. 
During the one glorious winter that Bettina 
Smith had danced through metropolitan society, 
she was reputed to be enormously wealthy, the 
only daughter of a multi-millionaire. She cer- 
tainly comported herself as if money was the 
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end of everything and not as some people are 
wont to believe, the means to it 

^'She doesnH act exactly as if she was bom 
with a silver spoon in her mouth/' said Dray- 
ton Ordy when Bettina first attracted his atten- 
tion by capering around a spacious ballroom 
in the most unrestrained manner possible, ^^but 
the one that came into her possession eventually 
was undoubtedly well lined with gold," he 
added thoughtfully, as he began to take in the 
details of her attire and adornment. He 
acknowledged without hesitation, however, that 
her beauty was even richer and rarer than the 
gems she wore. It was an untrammeled sort 
of beauty that had never been coddled or bou- 
doiV-forced, fresh and striking and natural, a 
beauty that would mellow but not melt with 
increasing years. 

Drayton Ord was rather more surprised than 
any one else when he found himself engaged to 
the beautiful Miss Smith. For a great many 
years he had tried to marry every heiress that 
had even poked her nose into society. He had 
almost given up hope, when, as in a sort of 
dream, he foimd himself transported to the 
shady glades of Grassmere, wandering through 
the flower-flecked meadows with the rosy- 
cheeked Bettina, who looked better in such sur- 
roundings than she did in a much-heated, over- 
gilded ballroom. 
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The crash came before the honeymoon had 
begun to wane, and still as in a dream the 
happy pair were transported to the paternal 
mansion which was already in the hands of the 
sheriff. In a very matter-of-fact way Smith 
divided the ready money that was left to him 
and advised them to go back to the country to 
live quietly until he made another fortune. 
Ord smiled grimly; he had smiled so often and 
for so long that it was impossible for him to do 
anything else. He looked at Bettina, who was 
still dazed by the suddenness of the awakening, 
and stopped pitying himself to pity her from 
the bottom of his heart. He had never been 
used to money; it would be easy for him to 
miss it. How would it affect one in whose 
life it was the Alpha and Omega? 

Hardly realizing their changed condition, 
they went back to Grassmere and renewed the 
honeymoon. It was quite as successful as 
honeymoons usually are, notwithstanding the 
blight that had been cast on its early budding; 
for Bettina dearly loved Drayton and from 
early childhood she had not been accustomed to 
doing things by halves. From the moment she 
fell in love with him she determined to marry 
him at all hazards, and did not seem to realize 
the ardor with which he entered into the 
undertaking. 
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Like mosfc men who are bom and raised in a 
large city, Ord thought that farming could be 
made to pay. He remarked to his wife that in 
this instance it would have to pay; that unless 
they could live on the bounties vouchsafed 
them from out of the earth, they would have 
to move a few miles farther inland to a farm 
that was conducted on more philanthropic prin- 
ciples — ^the County Poorhouse. Bettina tried 
to smile, but she did not join in the hollow 
laugh that her husband indulged in. She was 
profoundly troubled, not so much by the knowl- 
edge of sudden poverty and the loss of all the 
pleasures that riches can give, but with the 
thought that instead of improving the condition 
of the man she loved, she had dragged him 
down into the very depths. It seemed to her 
very much like deception, and she could not 
smother the horrible thought that he would 
look upon it as deception, too, and hate her for 
it. She could bear anything but that. 

Mrs. Ord's ideas about money, where it 
came from, how it was procured, were rather 
vague. She had heard of stocks and bonds and 
mortgages, but she did not have a very well 
defined idea of what those commodities really 
consisted. She had been bountifully supplied 
with money for as long as she could con- 
veniently remember. She could not think of 
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anything she bad ever longed for very much 
that had been denied her. It was with fear 
and many little chills creeping up her spine 
and spreading over her plump cheeks to leave 
them now pale, now suffused with a rosy flush, 
that she heard her husband remark that he 
would like to speak to her about business 
matters. 

Ord led the way into the library one morn- 
ing after they had breakfasted in the little 
room overlooking the rose garden, now luxuri- 
ous with bloom. The library was a square, 
mahogany-paneled room that had evidently 
been the favorite retreat of the former master 
of Grassmere. The walls were lined with 
shelves on which at present very few books re- 
posed; a Badminton, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and a number of attractively bound novels 
comprised a rather motley assembly. There 
was a large fireplace in the room, and above a 
high mantel-shelf which seemed an inviting 
repository for bric-a-brac, but which at present 
was occupied by a few old brass candlesticks 
that had been collected from various parts of 
the house. And there was a large window 
that overlooked a waving meadow and a much 
gnarled orchard, and green hills stretching 
away to the blue horizon. Drayton sat down 
at the spacious desk, first drawng up a chair 
for his wife. 
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"My dear,** he began, lookiDg toward Bet- 
tina, who had seated herself on a little bench 
and was clutching the rounds with her hands 
in an altogether startled attitude, "I have pre- 
pared a list of assets, as it is just as well that 
you should understand the exact condition of 
our affairs. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say your affairs, for quite all the figures in 
ntiy statement pertain to your belongings.** 

He paused and looked down at a sheet of 
foolscap which he held in his hand. Bettina 
wished to say that there was no use in being so 
particular, for what belonged to her surely be- 
longed to him too, in fact she wished every- 
thing she possessed to belong to him actually 
and irrevocably. Her lips moved but she could 
not frame the words to convey her thoughts 
and the silence remained unbroken. From the 
standpoint of money she knew that she had 
been superior to her husband when she mar- 
ried him, but she confided to herself very often 
that in everything else she was vastly his in- 
ferior. She looked up to him proudly in every- 
thing and was thankful that her wealth had 
made possible the acquirement of such a 
superior being. She devoutly wished to give 
him all that remained and hardly dared to hope 
that such an offering would still bind him to 
her. 
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*' There is Grassmere,'* Ord went on, smiling 
sadly. He loved Grassmere and bad painted 
many beautiful pictures in bis mind's eye of 
tbe old mansion rejuvenated and restored, em- 
bellished and rendered habitable. It would be 
impossible now to give it the coat of paint 
which it needed to keep its ancient timbers 
from rotting. 

^'Grassmere!" echoed Betty in a whisper. 
"Is Grassmere very valuable?" She had thought 
of her property much lately, but had been 
afraid to ask its value for fear she would be 
told some insignificant sum when she had hoped 
for so much. Perhaps — perhaps they could sell 
Grassmere and go to live in Eome cheap con- 
tinental city. Perhaps it would bring so much 
that they would be able to live in New York 
and go to the theater once in a great while. 
She trembled with delight and expectation 
when the latter thought was evolved, and tears 
gathered in the comei*s of her great blue eyes. 

**It would be very hard to give Grassmere a 
fair valuation,'* said Ord thoughtfully. "You 
know that such properties are not marketable 
at short notice. A country-seat laid out with 
many graveled driveways leading nowhere in 
particular, rose gardens and cabbage gardens 
and summerhouses and box-hedges, is worth 
what it will bring, and no more." 
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"What do you suppose it would bring?" ven- 
tured Bettina faintly. 

Ord shrugged his shoulders. 

**That would be hard to say. Somebody 
might come along who was looking for just 
such a place, who might greatly fancy the 
natural beauties of the farm; we could sell it 
for a fancy price. On the other hand, if it were 
given to some agent to dispose of immediately 
it might not bring five thousand dollars." 

*'Five thousand dollars," sighed Bettina. 

**That sounds like a large sum," said her 
husband, smiling. "We could live nicely on it 
for about a year. If we sell Qrassmere we 
will have to go to some boarding house in town. 
If we keep it we will at least have a roof over 
our heads." 

"Would you like to live here?" she asked. 

"It is for you to decide. Qrassmere is 
yours." 

"I think we would be more comfortable here 
than in a boarding house, don't you?" 

He went over and sat down by her side on 
the little bench and put his arm about her 
neck. He oould feel the trembling and throb- 
bing of her veins. She looked up into his face 
as he went on. 

"We have been happy here for a few weeks. 
It seems like home, doesn't it, dear? I would 
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like to go on liviDg here with you, Betty, for- 
ever !'* 

She clutched him in an ecstasy of delight. 
If they only could go on living in the old 
house, dreaming the old dreams! Wild, in- 
coherent ideas of working her fingers to the 
bone to keep the house and the faxm for him 
fled rapidly through her bewildered brain. 
She had been so happy since her marriage, if 
they could live at Grassmere she would be 
happy for the rest of her life. She began to 
cry a little and then to laugh through her tears, 
and she clung to him and patted his cheeks and 
smoothed his hair and kissed his ever-smiling 
lips. At least he had not yet decided to leave 
her for the deception she had practiced. And 
so Bettina who had been brought up to cherish 
money above all else, foimd out that there were 
other things in the world more conducive to 
happiness and peace of mind, the greatest of 
which was love. 

The following morning Bettina and Drayton 
were sitting in the library. She was busy with 
her thoughts and sat quite still clinching and 
unclinching her fingers, her eyes turned toward 
the open window through which the cool west 
breeze rippled and purred. Ord was at the 
desk writing and reading, erasing and filling 
in, leaning back in his chair now and then to 
consider the words that he had penned* 
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*' There," he sighed at last, shutting down 
the cover of the inkstand with a bang and caus- 
ing Bettina to jump in her seat. ^^ That's for 
a beginning; do you suppose it will go?" 

'^Bead it to me," she said, turning toward 
him, wrigglmg around until she sat on her feet 
curled up in the chair. 

"It isn't very much," he answered apolo- 
getically, and began to read the few verses 
that he had just composed, which he deter- 
mined to send to one of the leading magazines. 
His voice was soft and sympathetic and Bet- 
tina felt a little thrill of delight as she listened. 
The lines rhymed so nicely, she thought ; would 
not any magazine be proud to publish such a 
beautiful sonnet on its dull pages? 

*'If I could only make a start," Ord went on, 
"I think I might turn out a poem or so every 
other day ; perhaps every day after I got into 
the habit. If they sell, it would amoimt to 
something in the end, wouldn't it, dear?" 

"How much do you suppose they pay for 
verses like that?" she questioned. She wanted 
to begin calculating immediately, but did not 
have any basis to start from. 

"Well, I don't know exactly; it would de- 
pend on their merit, I suppose; say three dol* 
lars for that," he answered tossing the stamped 
and addressed envelope on t<5 the table, and 
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looking at Bettina who was already busy with 
her fingers. 

^^That would be, let's see — ^three dollars a 
day — eighteen dollars a week if you didn't 
work Sundays. You'd have to rest sometimes, 
dear, wouldn't you? And that would be about 
seventy-five dollars a month," she exclaimed 
delightedly, her whole face brightening. 

^' At that rate we would be able to paint the 
house and " 

Here the maid entered with a card tray. 
She was a dainty little maid who had been en- 
gaged and equipped when they first came to 
Ghrassmere. Her month was not up yet and she 
was retained as a last link of luxury. Ord al- 
ways regarded her reverently, but Bettina 
hardly dared to look her in the face for fear 
that she would read there a smiling, sarcastic 
recognition of the perfidy she had committed 
when she married Ord. 

Betty took up the cards with a trembling 
hand. "Drayton, Mrs. Veneer and Dorothy 1" 
Ord reached for the envelope that contained his 
precious poem and placed it in his pocket. 

"What the dickens do you suppose they 
want?" he asked. "You'd better have them in 
here, it's more in order than the parlor." 

"How do I look?" 

"As charming as usual, dear Betty. There 
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is more dignity in a fresh muslin gown than 
in satin and lace. Rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes make the most becoming of all cos- 
tumes." 

Bettina blushed as she always did at 
words of praise from her husband, the only 
praise she desired or cared for. She smoothed 
out her frock and brushed back a few wisps of 
brown hair from her forehead as she advanced 
to the door to meet her guests, the rustling of 
whose skirts could abeady be heard in the 
hallway. 

Bettina Smith was discovered in a chrysalis 
state by Mrs. Veneer in one of her Western pil- 
grimages. The wily matron was attracted by 
her beauty and the promise of greater beauty 
that she could see in the still undeveloped fea- 
tures of the young girl's face. Mrs. Veneer 
was fond of novelties and the notoriety that one 
who discovers a successful novelty is sure ^to 
enjoy. She determined to transport the chrysa- 
lis to the East, hatch it into full-blown woman- 
hood and claim all the credit that would attach 
to such a find. She hatched better than she 
knew, although her disgust at the great mesal- 
liance with Ord and the contemporaneous 
downfall of Papa Smith filled her with hope- 
less indignation and despair, and led her event- 
ually to w^ hex hands of the fluttering moth. 
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Her call on this particular morning was out of 
curiosity and for the purpose of gathering 
material for future discourses on bad marriages, 
and the folly of having one's father lose a 
princely fortune in one fatal plunge. She 
might have been moved by pity and sympathy 
to advance her friendship when it was really 
needed had she not been the leader in a univer- 
sity of snobs which had sprung up in the metro- 
polis of a great country much to the country's 
disrepute. 

Mrs. Veneer, followed by her daughter, Mrs. 
Hallet, walked pompously into the room rais- 
ing her lorgnette to her puSy eyes and examin- 
ing minutely the fumitiure and the occupants. 
Bettina felt as if she were being pierced by the 
Roentgen rays and shrivelled up with a 
shiver. And yet within the past few months 
this woman had acted as a most devoted 
mother would toward her. But no one could 
tell what tickings the cog-wheels of her mind 
were evolving from time to time. 

Drayton fumed with rage. His face flushed 
at the insult this woman was putting upon 
his wife and himself, by her evident intention 
of examining into the state of their fallen cir- 
cumstances. He pitied Bettina indeed, for he 
knew the relationship that had once existed be- 
tween the two women. He could hardly bring 
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himself to bow to Mrs. Veneer from where he 
stood leaning against his desk. He greeted 
more cordially the daughter of whom he ex« 
pected better things. Nor was he doomed to 
utter disappointment. Dorothy's instincts were 
finer and more noble than her mother's, and 
she had always professed a great liking for 
Bettina, a liking which she did not int^id to 
allow circumstances to change in the least. 
Ord drew up a chair for her and seated himself 
by her side. From where they sat chatting he 
could hear every word that was cutting his 
wife to the quick, every word that was intended 
to impress upon the listener the fact that the 
altered fortunes of the Ord family had placed 
them beyond the pale and almost beyond the 
ken of the Veneer household and the Veneer 
vision. 

**My poor child, how terribly altered you 
are," began Mrs. Veneer, lowering her lorg- 
nette at last. ^'Dorothy and I were passing 
the gate on our way to the post and we thought 
we would stop for a moment to ezpress our 
condolences. What a temble misfortune has 
overtaken you! If you had been guided by my 
advice and married the man I chose, you 
would now be reveling in luxury intead of — 
ah ! it is very sad, your marriage. ' ' She put 
her lorgnette to her eye again and gazed up 
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at the high mantle-shelf with its brass candle- 
sticks. Bettina was breathing hard under the 
cruel lashings of her whilom friend and patron. 
She knew, alas, too well, that Mrs. Veneer had 
not approved of her marriage, but she never 
dreamed that she would be hounded with in- 
sults and brought to bay in her own house. 
Her cheeks burned and her eyes flashed, and if 
she had consulted her own thoughts and her 
own wishes her guest would have a short shrift 
indeed. But she controlled herself for the sake 
of the conveniences of society which she had 
really only within a short time been taught to 
recognize and respect, and because she knew 
that her husband would be displeased and 
pained if she pursued any other course. The 
latter was reason enough. In the last fort- 
night her love for Drayton had turned' to idola- 
try, and as her fortune vanished she began to 
realize the character and the inborn gentleness 
of her husband in a way she had not thought 
of before. While with heaving breast and 
clinched fists she held her passions and her in- 
clinations in check, her eyes roamed restlessly 
about the room in search of some convenient 
weapon which could be used to annihilate her 
tormentor, some weapon that would gash and 
wound and splatter the walls and ceiling with 
much blood. 
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Dorothy Hallet was a slight, dark little 
woman of twenty-two, whose natural impulses 
were a little better than the average, and had 
they been allowed full sway would have raised 
her before this above mediocre womanhood. 
Her face and the immobile expression of it, her 
figure and its tailor-molded lines, were like 
those of hundreds of other women who thought 
and acted and talked in the same affected 
conventional manner throughout every day of 
what to them must be the long, long year. 
Dorothy's ideas, if they had been molded and 
altered and shattered by the maternal sway 
that had controlled them so long, still held 
friendship as something above mere speaking 
acquaintance, something on which not only 
pleasure but ofttimes disagreeable duty de- 
volved and which should be held none the less 
sacred and endured none the less steadfastly. 
She loved Bettina as much in a faded muslin 
frock as in silks and satins with diamonds in 
her hair, nay more, for womanly pity which 
had not beeoi entirely obliterated by conven- 
tionality mingled with her love. She and 
Drayton were old friends, though as a hopeless 
detrimental he had never, in her maiden days 
been allowed to approach very near to her ex- 
alted presence. 

''It is very nice to have you and Bettina so 
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near," said Mrs. Hallet, seating herself in the 
chair that Drayton pulled up for her. **We 
only came to the Towers yesterday, but I would 
not give mamma a moment's peace imtil she 
promised to bring me over. Our horses have 
not come up yet so I pressed into service two 
staid old nags, who jpass most of their lives in 
the lawn-mpwer, and we arrived quite nicely 
in the barouche. Will Betty come over soon 
to return our call?** 

"I can't promise. You see our mower is 
pushed by hand — my hand generally. Did you 
notice the piebald condition of the front lawn?" 

*'0h! I thought the lawn looked beautifully. 
I was telling mamma that the turf at Qrass- 
mere is so much finer than ours; I suppose it is 
very old. Can't you manage to get over some- 
how? We want you to dinner soon." 

"Dorothy!" 

Mrs. Veneer had arisen and Bettina was 
almost free. It had been hard work to re- 
spect the conveniences and act as she knew 
her husband would wish her to act, especially 
as she had discovered a heavy niblick reposing 
innocently with the fireirons, a weapon she was 
sure that would partially satisfy her blood- 
thirsty desires. But the agitation she had 
suffered during the short visit, the excitement 
she was constrained to subdue, the passion she 
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was forced to smother and put out left her limp 
and ill for the rest of the day. 

She and Drayton went to walk in the garden 
and discoursed on the poetry he would write 
that would bring him wealth and fame. The 
Veneers' morning call was not alluded to once 
by either of them. They decided that in the 
fall they would begin the planting that had been 
planned the first happy days after they came to 
Grassmere, for by that time Drayton's genius 
would have begun to amass a fortune. 
The south wind blew the perfume of the roses 
about their faces, and it rested in Betty's brown 
hair and on her lips, whence her husband gen- 
tly kissed it away. They forgot for the mo- 
ment that they had ceased to be millionaires 
and were only two happy mortals very much 
in love. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Orassmbre Farm was situated in the cen- 
ter of a delightful hill country not far from 
New York, but far enough to preserve its iden- 
tity, and be free from the slightest taint of 
suburbanism. A few miles from Qrassmere 
was the town of Lewisboro^ which had become 
the favorite resort of a number of wealthy 
families that owned large estates there, and 
came to them for a few months in the spring 
and fall. The country for many miles around 
had been settled since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and not a few manor houses still 
remained to remind one of colonial days and 
colonial people and the delightful art of hospi- 
tality which was practiced in that distant 
period. The house at Qrassmere had been 
built for a himdred and fifty years, but it had 
been torn apart and added to and rebuilt so 
often that very little remained of it to bring 
one at all in touch with the eighteenth century. 

The orchard and shade trees that surrounded 
it were old and majestic, and had evidently 
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received greater care and oommanded more at- 
tention than the house itself. Qambrels and 
gables, dormers and bays can be raised up in a 
single night by the hands of man, but tall 
o'erarching elms and spreading maples — sturdy 
towering oaks and symmetrical firs that have 
outlived many generations of men — gather 
beauty and strength and vigor alone from the 
hoary hand of time. 

The old mansion had at one time belonged to 
a family of Van Dams> from whom, on his 
mother's side, Drayton Ord was descended. 
When he and Betty went to Qrassmere to live 
it seemed to him like returning to the halls of 
his ancestors, like coming into a heritage that 
had long flitted through the dreams of his 
youth. If Bettina longed to go on living in the 
old place, at least her longing was shared by 
her husband, to whom Grassmere was more 
like home than any home he had ever lived in. 
If the house was in need of a coat of paint he 
would rather inhabit it than the gaudiest palace 
on Fifth Avenue; rather call it his own than 
the castle of a hundred kings. 

He wandered through the woods and the 
fields by the hour, and wove legends that had 
never before been dreamed of about the neigh- 
borhood. Every rose bush in the old-fashioned 
garden he knew and loved, and, he taught 
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Betty, who, a mcMiem child of -nature herself, 
had never had much in common with her fam- 
ily, to love them too. He trimmed the trees 
and pruned the shrubs; he planned vistas that 
would befit the forest and open up new views, 
and replenish the wood pile, which was an 
object of some consideration in view of the 
coming winter. He knew where the wild 
flowers liked to grow, and not wishing to tear 
them ruthlessly from their sylvan resting-places, 
he would visit them in their bowers and spend 
half the day reading and dreaming in their cool 
retreats. A great happiness, which was height- 
ened and tempered by the love and devotion of 
Betty, overspread his whole life. If ever a 
poet was inspired by his surroundings, Drayton 
would win fame and fortune through the 
medium of Grassmere Farm. 

Bettina reflected the general peace of her lord 
and master's soul. She had given up grieving 
for her lost millions and was beginning to lose 
the great dread that she felt at first for the de- 
ception she had seemingly practiced upon her 
husband, but which he evidently had not be- 
gun to suspect. The money they had at pres- 
ent would not last forever she well knew, 
but by stealthy economies she hoped to eke it 
out for at least a year, and then I Would he i 

not be a great poet by that time, and would not ' 
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money pour in so rapidly that they would have 
to lie awake at night planning how to spend it? 

Life in the country was a novelty to her, and 
she did not miss the excitements of the city, 
nor long for its pleasures. She was busy in a 
thousand ways that she never suspected before 
could offer employment to any one. She be- 
gan to love the roses and wild flowers because 
Drayton loved them, and ended by loving them 
for themselves. 

Soon they began to miss little comforts that 
a well-filled purse allows. There was plenty 
to eat, but the startling absence of much-needed 
wearing apparel became almost a scandal in 
the household. Betty waited patiently for 
some return from Dra3ix)n's poetry which was 
turned out with a regularity much to be ad- 
mired, but there was none, and still he wrote 
blithely on. 

**Some day some one will buy a sonnet or a 
rondeau or a serenade, and if it is favorably 
noticed a demand will arise for my writing," 
he said one day, broaching the subject himself. 
The morning mail had brought a number of 
envelopes that had been addressed and stamped 
by Drayton and inclosed to various editors 
with various poems. Bettina could scarcely 
restrain her tears when she handed him the 
packet. He kissed her and added: **It is hard 
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to get a foothold nowadays, but it will come 
eventually, sweetheart, and I'll make the best 
of it'' 

She went off to skim the morning's milk with 
tears glistening in her eyes, and he put on an 
old golf coat which was one of the few sound 
articles of clothing that he possessed, and wan- 
dered off through the woods apparently to seek 
a new inspiration, but really to devise some 
ways and means to meet the demands of the 
butcher and baker and the man who supplied 
them with oil and candles. 

Bettina, leaning over her pans, tried to think 
of some plan by which she could replenish the 
family exchequer. It was all very well for her 
to patch and mend and skim, but no money 
was to be gained directly in such pursuits. 
She had plunged her husband into poverty and 
she must at least make some endeavor to rescue 
him from the flood. She was beginning to 
lose a little faith in Drayton's poems. They 
were very pretty and she was sure they were 
clever, but no one wanted them and that's all 
there was about it. She was young and hope- 
ful, and many people had considered her capa- 
ble of accomplishing anything she undertook. 
She remembered a number who had told her so. 

What could she undertake now that would 
bring in money, of which they were in so much 
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need? She sat down on a bench in the cool, 
damp cellar and buried her chin in her hands to 
think. 

She had never in her life worked for a penny, 
in truth she had always rather scorned women 
who were forced to earn their own living, and 
looked down upon them. She blushed with 
shame to think that she had ever lived in such 
dark days. She had been well educated and 
could speak French and German, with an 
American accent, quite fluently. It would be 
out of the question for her to become a gover- 
ness; that would necesitate her leaving home 
and leaving home meant leaving Drayton. 
She would rather be dead than alive a single 
day away from his side. She could sew, yes, 
she acknowledged to herself frankly, she could 
sew beautifully. But it would not do to put 
a board up on one of the gate posts of Qrass- 
mere with** Madame Ord, Bobes et Manteauz," 
painted upon it. The natives did not appear 
as if they wore robes et manteau, rather smocks 
and frocks, and she could not cut garments to 
look like the ones she had been on parade in 
Lewisboro, or sitting up in starched rows in 
the little village church. What could she do? 
There was no one to advise her for she could 
not go to her husband with such plans, and 
whatever she did must be done secretly; she 
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must be successfully started upon whatever 
venture she undertook before making it known 
to him. She sighed, and for a moment, balked 
in her desires like the glittering pan before h^, 
life seemed to have lost all of its cream. 

Suddenly she heard her own name called 
loudly in the room above. She started up and 
listened. ^ ' Bettina, ' ' again rang out in a shrill, 
clear female voice. She ran up the stairs hold- 
ing her rather dilapidated sunhat in her hand, 
and in the hall almost fell into the arms of Mrs. 
Hallet, who was attired in a very well-fitting 
riding habit, a bewitching soft hat, with a red 
feather in the band on her head, a long thonged 
riding-crop in her hand. It was like a scene at 
the play when the curtain goes up to Betty, for 
it was many days since she had beheld such a 
paragon of fashion as Dorothy. The color in 
her cheeks rose a little higher when she realized 
her own bedraggled appearance, but died down 
to its natural tinge, which was quite pink 
enough, when her thoughts dwelt upon her hus- 
band in a red coat wandering through the forest 
glades in search of inspiration for more verses 
which no one would read. Her determination 
to embark in some paying enterprise was 
strengthened as she took in more fully the com- 
pleteness of her friend's attire. Last summer 
she herself had owned just such a glistening 
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pair of riding-boots, and now? She tried to 
hide the toe of her bursting shoe beneath her 
shrunken skirt. Poverty always seems poorer 
when brought face to face and forced to shake 
hands with riches. She was at a loss for a mo- 
ment whether to apologize for her appearance 
or to act as though she were gowned and 
trimmed to receive morning callers in a pink 
and gold drawing room. What would Dray- 
ton do under the circumstances? 

She led the way into the library which did not 
present as attractive an appearance as on the 
morning of Mrs. Hallet's first call. There were 
chairs to sit in, and a cool breeze was blowing 
up from the valley, so what did it matter if 
there were no exotic palms for a backgroimd? 
As they walked through the darkened hall she 
suddenly remembered that the promised invita- 
tion to dinner at the Towers had not yet been 
received. Perhaps Dorothy had brought it this 
morning. She didn't want to dine at the Tow- 
ers particularly, but an invitation to do so 
would convince her more than anything else 
that Mrs. Yaneer had not obliterated Drayton 
and herself entirely from her convenient mem- 
ory. But she forgot all about the invitation in 
struggling with an inspiration that had sud- 
denly come to her. When she noticed Doro- 
thy's hat and the way it was trimmed and that 
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it looked as though it had just come out of a 
Parisian bandbox, she remembered that not so 
very long ago hats had been a fad with her. 
She bought bonnets and toques and hats and 
caps and feathers and bows for her hair with 
the recklessness one is apt to show in securing 
some cherished fancy. She had a hat for every 
dress of the day and every day of the week, and 
she had often been called to account by the 
prim Mrs. Veneer for her vulgar habit of loiter- 
ing in front of milliner's windows when of a 
morning she strolled up Fifth Avenue. She 
used to consider herself an authority on hats, a 
connoisseur in the art of adorning women's 
heads. She had been looked up to as an author- 
ity on the subject and consulted by many dames 
and their haughty daughters before their semi- 
annual invasion of the shops. Why should she 
not turn her knowledge and her taste to accoimt 
now, and offer her services to these same dames 
and daughters who had doubtless long before 
this forgotten her existence, for a substantial 
consideration? In other words, why should she 
not open a millinery establishment in the city? 
She would take Mrs. Hallet into her confidence, 
for she could not accomplish much without an 
advisor or a friend. Dorothy must still retain 
the least bit of friendship for her even in her 
fallen fortunes, or she would not have ridden 
over this hot morning to see her. 
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'^I am 80 glad you came/' she said, almost 
pushing her guest into a chair. She was afraid 
that Dorothy would depart before she CGTuld un- 
fold her plan or ask for her advice. She knew 
all about morning calls and morning callers. 

*'I rode over with Jack King; he has gone to 
look for your husband. He has a plan for an 
addition to the house that Drayton asked him 
to draw, and we brought it over to see if it 
would fit. Jack's plans don^t always &t^^ 

"Won't you and Mr. King stay to lunch? I 
have something very important to talk to you 
about and there won't be time unless you do. I 
want to ask your advice about something." 

Mrs. Hallet's advice was not often sought 
and she rather liked the enthusiastic way in 
which Betty appealed to her. She began to 
draw oflE her gloves. 

**I don't know what mamma would say." 

**She knows Mr. King is with you?" 

"Oh, yes, she knows Jack is with me, he 
generally is," giggled Dorothy. "I positively 
refused to stop at her beastly old Towers unless 
Jack was allowed to be around more or less." 

Betty saw now what it was that Mrs. Hallet 
feared her mother would not like and flushed 
with shame. She did not wish to lose her 
counselor, however, and so she changed the 
subject in the swiftest possible manner. 
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''I'll have the horses seen to, and while I am 
gone take off your gloves and bang up your 
crop and prepare yourself for a long tala" 

Bettina, €^ter a short preamble about her 
fallen fortunes, explained the inspiration that 
had suddenly come to her and waited in no 
little suspense for Dorothy's opinion. She 
dwelt with much emphasis on the necessity of 
doing something to keep Qrassmere for her 
husband and her children, if there happened to 
be any. 

Dorothy crossed her knees and looking very 
wise pondered at length. She had never paid 
much attention to business, and knew nothing 
of business methods, but she had heard of, and 
now that she thought of it, she believed that 
she knew several women who within the past 
four or five years had established paying shops 
in town. She recognized Bettina's ability 
where millinery was concerned, and had envied 
the notice that her endless array of bonnets 
once attracted. She saw in a moment that if 
Mrs. Ord could secure the promise of a certain 
amount of custom, to start with and if she gave 
herself up seriously to the business, the chances 
were that she would succeed and make money. 

Betty had lived in New York but one winter 
and then she had not devoted herself assidu- 
ously to making friends with women. Even 
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if she had desired so to do she had been too 
much of a success, too popular with men, to 
accomplish many female friendships. She 
probably knew a few women who would 
patronize such a concern. Mrs. Hallet knew 
every one, but she could not identify herself 
with trade especially as even at present she was 
under the watchful eye of her mother, who 
looked upon any business as shopkeeping and 
beyond the pale of polite society. But she 
could help Betty a good deal without seeming 
to have any connection with the enterprise. 
She was sorry for the present condition of the 
Ord affairs, particularly sorry that Betty had not 
married a rich man, whom the loss of her pros- 
pective fortune would not have crippled if it 
had angered. She saw that Mrs. Ord was be- 
ginning to drift away from that set in which 
she had shone for one short, brilliant winter, 
but she was not surprised, for she knew that in 
modem society without money friendship goes 
a-begging. 

As she considered all these things she grew 
unwontedly serious. She placed herself in the 
position of her yoimg friend and had a chill 
when she tried to imagine herself shorn of all 
the luxuries in which she had revelled for so 
many years, until she herself had become a 
luxury. Pity for herself begot pity for the 
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eager-faced woman who sat so patiently wait- 
ing for her to weigh her ponderous thoughts. 
She would help her. Perhaps a friendly inter- 
est in Betty's millinery establishment would 
stimulate her life which was becoming monoto- 
nous and flat in the extreme. Action of mind 
and action of body would quicken her thoughts 
and enliven her languid movements. She 
would try to extract all the excitement that 
was possible from her friend's novel venture. 
She would try to raise Bettina's shop to the 
ranks of a world-known emporium. Her fea- 
tures relaxed, she uncrossed her knees and 
leaned over in her chair toward Mrs, Ord who 
was waiting to hang upon her words. 

"Have you any capital?" asked Mrs. Beek- 
man Hal let. 

"I haven't thought of that," acknowledged 
Betty, "I was so busy thinking about hats 
and bonnets and how I would trim them that I 
forgot to consider the money part of it at all. 
Would it take much capital?" 

** You would have to lease a shop on a good 
street, preferably the avenue; rents are high. 
You would require money to buy some hats to 
start with; hats are pretty high. It would 
take several thousand dollars, my dear — at 
least several thousand dollars." 

"Mercy!" almost screamed Betty, "where 
could I get several thousand dollars?" 



i 
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"Don't you know any one who would lend it 
to you?" 

Betty shook her head. She knew lots of peo- 
ple who probably had several thousand dollars, 
but they would not be likely to lend them to 
her. What an enormous obstacle she had en- 
countered at the "very start. How could she 
ever keep secret from Drayton a business in 
which thousands of dollars were involved? She 
would have to go back to skimming milk. Her 
face fell and her eyes assumed a very serious 
expression indeed. She was sorry now that 
she had asked Dorothy and Mr. King to lunch ; 
there was not very much to eat in the house. 
With the collapse of her scheme all the sun- 
light had faded from the beautiful June day. 

** Don't be discouraged," said Mrs. Hallet, 
who^oticed the dejection into which her hostess 
had fallen. ^ ' I think I have a scheme by which 
I can raise enough money to start you. You 
must leave it to me and if I am successful I 
will come over to-morrow or next day to tell 
you about it. Will you trust me?'* 

**0h, indeed; but how are you going to do 
it?" 

*^Here come the men, let's talk about some- 
thing else." 

"We must. Drayton is not to know any- 
thing about this until all is settled and flourish- 
ing. Sh-h-h-h!" 
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The next morning Bettina wandered rest- 
lessly about the house waiting for Mrs. Hallet 
to put in an appearance. She feared that she 
would not come; then she feared that she would 
come to tell her that she had been unable to find 
any trusting friends who would advance so 
much money. She went into the cellar to skim 
milk, but her fingers trembled so that she was 
unable to separate the cream. She rushed up- 
stairs expecting to find Dorothy in the hall 
with a bundle of bank notes in her hand and a 
smile of triumph on her face, but the room was 
deserted, and not a soul was in sight as far as 
her eyes could see down the dusty road. She 
tied to mend and to patch, but the needle 
pricked her fingers. She went into the garden 
and clipped all the roses that were in bloom, 
and going into the house again arranged them 
in vases very much in the way she would trim 
a hat so that the dignity of the library was 
entirely destroyed. She avoided her husband 
for fear that he would read the newborn excite- 
ment in her face and nip her plans in the bud. 

Drayton was looking after the first of the 
haying. He was writing or farming most 
of the time now, but gave up the evenings 
entirely to Betty, who thought of them 
throughout all the long days. Ord was 
tr]ring to make Grassmere pay, for they were 
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in need of money. The spring had been a 
rainy one and there was more grass in the 
fields than he knew what to do with. It was 
necessary to cut it and put it away in 
stacks; then he would sell it for whatever it 
would bring. The pursuit of agriculture as of 
yore went hand in hand with the pursuit of the 
muse. 

When Mrs. Hallet drove up late in the after- 
noon behind a pair of high-stepping cobs, Bet- 
tina's patience was almost exhausted. Dorothy 
was alone, but her countenance beamed with 
success. Betty's spirits rose to a high pitch 
as she hurried down the steps to welcome 
her friend indeed. 

On this particular afternoon Mrs. Ord was 
exceedingly good to look upon. She was tall 
and straight, and if she was not as slight as one 
would wish, the natural grace of her body lent 
a lithesomeness to her limbs. Her finely shaped 
head was well set upon a graceful neck, and 
was crowned with thick, brown hair, through 
which was woven an occasional strand of gold, 
that in the sunlight suggested red. There was 
nothing dull or dead about its color; it was the 
kind of hair men love to look upon for the sur- 
prises in its changing brilliancy, but which 
most women hate to see for the envy that it 
raises up in their hearts. 
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Betty was attired in a simple white gown, 
one she had made herself out of some cheap 
material purchased in Lewisboro, but it was 
sweet smelling and white and fitted her well 
and was most appropriate to the time and place. 
Her feet were daintily clad with patent leather 
slippers, well shaped but perfectly plain. She 
was always most particular about her shoes 
and slippers and wisely so, for ill chosen ones 
will mar the effect of the finest costume that 
was ever devised. In her breast was a large 
full-blown rose of a mingled pink and red shade 
that exactly matched the roses in her cheeks, 
save that it did not throb and tremble and fade. 
Altogether Mrs. Ord looked as if she belonged 
on the porch of a colonial mansion, beneath the 
shade of gnarled and stately trees. 

Mrs. Hallet experienced a momentary thrill 
of embarrassment as she pulled up at the horse 
block with rattling pole chains which sounded 
very much out of tune in the precincts of that 
ancient demesne. 

*'I can only stop a moment," said Dorothy 
as she descended from her chariot. *'I have a 
arranged about the money and all you have to 
do is to sign your name on a little piece of 
paper at the end of a promise to pay five thou- 
sand dollars to a very good friend of mine who 
has become greatly interested in your enter- 
prise." 
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** Promise to pay five thousand dollars?** re- 
peated Betty, rather dazed at the mention of 
such an amount. 

^^Yes; it's as easy to promise five as one, 
isn't it?" 

^^Come up and sit down and explain. I 
don't exactly understand. Is some one who 
never saw me going to lend me all that money 
on just my promise?" 

''Why, yes. That is the way business is 
done every day. That's what is called fioating 
paper, I believe. You can pay the money off 
as you make it in the business." 

''But I don't expect to make five thousand 
dollars in five thousand years, ' ' exclaimed Betty, 
her eyes almost bulging out of her head. 

''My dear child, that isn't much to make in 
bonnetSy just think of the prices that milliners 
charge for them I" 

"But supposing no one will buy my hats; 
supposing I fail?" 

"Five thousand dollars isn't much to fail for, 
is it? Men are failing every day for twenty 
times that amount. If my friend is willing to 
take the risk, why should you care? It's your 
duty to take advantage of such a chance; just 
think of the money you will make 1 You could 
spend it so well on this dear old house, and on 
yourself too. It is the chance of a lifetime. 
You'd better take it." 
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'* Don't you think I ought to consult some- 
hody? It seems a very big step to take alone." 

^^But your husband isn't to know anything 
about it." 

"No," sighed Betty regretfully. Would 
Ord approve of it? She kncv/ that he would 
never consent to her going into business, let 
alone incurring such an indebtedness. Bat 
they were in sore financial straits; why should 
she not risk something to gain a fortune? 
How surprised he would be if she were able to 
make all their dreams come true. She must 
have more time to decide, a night at least in 
which to think it over. If she repulsed Doro- 
thy now she would never lend her a helping 
hand again. She would not decide on the mo- 
ment This was one of the turning points of 
her life and as such it must be treated with 
more than ordinary consideration. . 

"Dear Dorothy," she said at last, wondering 
how her words would be construed, "this pro- 
position is so sudden and so — so large I cannot 
accept it offhand. I must study out the 
chances of success and failure first. Tou won't 
think me ungrateful nor unkind, will you? but 
I have never done anything like this before and 
five thousand dollars seems a very, very large 
amount of money." 

"Oh you'd better think it over. But I know 
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what conclusion you will come to. With your 
milinery instincts and experience there's mil- 
lions in it. I would lend you the money my- 
self in a moment if I had it. Shall I come 
over to-morrow? Will you have come to some 
conclusion by that time do you think?" 

"Yes; to be sure I will,'* said Betty, happy 
to have secured this short respite. ** Come over 
to luncheon. Drayton enjoyed having you so 
much yesterday. Bring Mr. King, too; he 
may have finished his plans of the addition. 
By to-morrow I will have thought it all out 
and be able to see my way more clearly. 
Thank you, dear Dorothy, for the interest you 
have taken in me; it is the greatest pleasure in 
the world to have such a friend as you are." 

They kissed and Mrs. Hallet went on her 
way rejoicing. She knew that Bettina would 
accept the loan that she had arranged and she 
looked forward with renewed interest to domi- 
nating the little shop in town, and its nominal 
proprietor. It would form a variety in her 
dull, monotonous, so-called smart existence. 
What a bore it very often is to have to live up 
to an inherited reputation for smartness when 
one's wits and instincts are rather dulL 
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CHAPTER III. 

During the oigbt Bettina pondered deeply 
upon the possibilities of the millinery business. 
She went over again and again in her mind 
everything that could throw light on the sub- 
ject. She recalled the extravagant prices she 
once paid for her bonnets; what a lot of money 
she must have had ! Would many people be as 
foolish as she had been. She counted up the 
friends who, she thought, would patronize her 
shop, and she had to acknowledge that the 
number was not large. She dared to hope that 
they would bring more until her clientele 
reached large paying proportions and the fame 
of her creations spread through the land. 

She had no exact way of measuring money; 
it had always been generously measured for her 
and poured out into her lap. Nevertheless five 
thousand dollars seemed to be a very large srm. 
Drayton had said, not very long ago, that if 
Qrassmere was put in the market to be teold, 
immediately it would bring* five thousand dol- 
lars. If the worst came to the worst and she 
lost all in her speculation, a happening which, 
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toward morning she did not think was likely to 
come to paeSy she could sell the farm. They 
could not live on it without money and if it 
had to gOy why not risk it in a ^^sporting 
chance/' as she was sure her husband would 
have called it before the cares of the Muses 
began to weigh so heavily upon his shoulders? 

She did not wish to borrow such a large sum 
of money in a secret manner. It was all very 
well to open a little shop and start a little busi- 
ness without saying anything about it to her 
husband until she had earned enough hush 
money to smother his high-bom scruples about 
women engaging in trade when they did not 
have to. Did not have to I Were they to de- 
pend for a living upon his sonnets and ron- 
deaus? He worked very hard, poor boy, at the 
only trade hQ knew, and he could not be blamed 
if success did not attend his efforts. She was 
sure she loved him more than the past master 
William had been loved by Anne. 

What she wanted to know particularly wab 
whether it would be wrong to borrow the 
money Dorothy said was necessary to establish 
herself in business, or whether she would only 
be acting as any other woman placed in the 
same circumstances would act. There was no 
one to go to for advice at the moment but her- 
self, and she decided at last in favor of the en- 
terprise upon which she had set her heart. 
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Betty's desiie to earn money was an abso- 
lutely unselfish ona She wanted money first 
of all to make her husband happy, or if he was 
as happy now as he appeared to be, to insure 
that happiness in perpetuity. She wanted 
mouey to gratify his whims alx)ut altering the 
house, and adding a wing here and a window 
there; money to plant more shrubs and trees, 
and to cut others down ; money to make the in- 
terior of the house beautiful and comfortable 
for him; money in fine, to weave in and out 
of the net of love with which she had sur- 
rounded him, and to make it more secure. She 
had never heard of anything much to be desired 
that was not connected in some way with gold, 
the lust for it or the want of it, and she desired 
Drayton with all the hunger of her heart and 
soul! 

In the morning Drayton went to the city. 
Betty did not like to be separated from him for 
an hour at a time, but on this morning which 
was to witness the acceptance of the loan it 
would be better that she and Dorothy should 
confer and conspire alone. She walked to the 
station with her husband and came back 
through the fields. Her exercise cleared her 
head of the ponderous thoughts of the night be- 
fore and left her face bright with the glow of 
health and a new happiness. 
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Dorothy and Mr. King rode up to the door 
while she was arranging flowers on the lunch- 
table, spread on the back porch in the shade of 
a sweet-smelling honeysuckle. Betty had told 
Drayton that she expected guests and pressed 
him to stay and meet them, but he had finished 
a poem the evening before and wished to go in 
person to dispose of it. Mrs. Ord had another 
guest, Miss Bard, a near neighbor, to whom 
she was going to offer a position in her shop. 
Miss Bard was a young woman who was pre- 
paring to grow old unmarried and managed her 
preparations with a grace rare to see. She was 
a distant relation of Ord's and quite as poor. 
In the middle of the first, winter that she ap- 
peared in society her father and mother died, 
leaving her absolutely penniless, and depend- 
ent on the bounty of an old aunt who lived on 
a tiny farm adjoining Grassmere. Anna Bard 
was possessed of a pedigree as long as Broad- 
way on which the names of all the prominent 
families of old New York stood out in bold relief - 
Her mother bad depended upon that and her 
daughter's attractive face and figure as a mar- 
riage portion that would settle her comfortably 
for the rest of her life. This plan would in all 
probability have been accomplished bad Mr. 
and Mrs. Bard remained in the land of the liv- 
ing to project it. When they died Anna was 
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transplanted to the neighborhood of LewisborOy 
where she had remained buried alive for the 
past four years. 

She and Bettina had become fast friends and 
had much in common. It was just as well for 
there were many things in the lives of these two 
women that could not be expressed in poetry 
and which if allowed to smoulder might break 
out some day in a devastating flame. Miss 
Bard had never had the courage to beard her 
maiden aunt in her cottage and branch out in 
some line of female industry in which to earn 
her own living. The worthy aunt could not 
understand why Anna, if she was warmly clad 
and substantially fed and tightly housed should 
desire anything more in this world. She would 
be lucky if she got as much in the next. 

Betty was describing to Miss Bard the plans 
that had been matured in such a short time. 
She confided to I:er the amount of capital she 
had decided to invest; she did not say Dorothy 
had decided to invest , and together they were 
speculating upon the profits that would accrue, 
when Mrs. Hallet and Jack King drove up. 

Bettma had known King since the night of 
her first ball at the beginning of that glorious 
winter in town which she was in the habit of 
looking back upon as the great transformation 
scene of her life. He was one of those men 
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whom a d&yutante meets at her first ball. It 
had seemed to her that he had been hiding be- 
hind a curtain for years waiting to pounce 
upon her when she entered the room. She had 
never gotten over her- first impression of the 
man and was awed and constrained in his pres- 
ence. Whenever he entered a room where she 
was she gave a start and a jump just at she did 
on that night when he pounced upon her in the 
ballroom doorway from beneath the skirts of 
society. He had not changed the least in ap- 
pearance since then; he was tall and bloated, 
with long, blond mustaches that were gener- 
ally drooping away from the impudent sinister 
expression of his eyes, thick mustaches that 
covered the heavy lines of his coarse mouth. 
He had always been most gracious to Betty, 
paying her doubtful little compliments when- 
ever e^e was off her guard and gave him a 
chance. She was afraid of his eyes which 
looked upon her as though she was a tender 
little morsel that had long hung just out of his 
reach and he regretted it very much indeed. 
King was a Jack-at-all-trades and almost 
a master of some. He lived extravagantly on 
a small income of his own which was 
augmented by gifts and allowances from a rich 
farotfaer, whose wife had so much money she 
didn't know what to do with it. His ideas of 
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right and wrong were regulated by what there 
was to be made out of them. Hs friends were^ 
for the most part bachelors; very few married 
men gave him their confidences, save his 
brother, and it had only been whispered of what 
these oonsisted. At present he was interested 
in architecture, but he could play a waltz of 
Chopin's a little better than he could draw the 
plans of a house. 

Betty greeted King as cordialy as she could 
and her unusual warmth of manner kindled a 
light in his roving eye. In the present state of 
affairs it was necessary to have Dorothy's ad- 
vice and assistance and she knew that King 
was" rarely away from her side. She would do 
nothing to jeopardize the accomplishment of 
her cherished hopes. He played operatic melo- 
dies on Betty's warped pianoforte for Miss 
Bard who turned imaginary pages by his side 
and looked unflinchingly into his upturned, 
brazen eyes. She knew him of old, but had 
never known anything good of him; he was a 
man at least and she could exercise the conver- 
sational wiles that she had long practiced in 
secret upon him as well as upon any other 
member of his sex. Dorothy and Betty wan- 
dered off to the garden to talk business and 
come to some conclusion about the promisory 
note which Mrs. Hallet had brought with her 
ready to sign. 
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Bettina, now that she had decided to take the 
pluDge, wished to be through with it quickly. 
She was nervous and the least bit excited; her 
fingers itched to grasp the pen that was to 
write out in indelible ink the fate of Grassmere 
and the future of its reigning family. 

*'It is only the stroke of a pen, dear, and it 
may mean so much,'* said Dorothy, who was 
beginning to fear that Bettina's courage had 
not been screwed quite up to the sticking point. 
Betty thought of the farm and feared that it 
might mean very much indeed, more even that 
Mrs. Hallet realized. It is very easy to spend 
other people's money in an ofifhand manner and 
with a disinterested air. She took the little 
piece of paper in her hand and not even looking 
at it led the way into the library and sat down 
at the desk, the same desk at which her hus- 
band was won't to work. Dorothy put her 
finger on the line that had been ruled for the 
signature but her hand covered the body of the 
note. All the roses faded from Betty's cheeks 
and her lips were trembling and pale as she 
traced her name across the page. With a great 
sigh she pushed the writing pad to the other 
end of the table and leaned back in her chair 
with a feeling of exhaustion that had never 
come over her before. 

Mrs. Hallet produced five crisp banknotes 
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and tossed them into Betty's lap. She looked 
down at them and saw the figures standing out 
clear and large. Five thousand dollars! She 
snatched them up and crumpled them in her 
hand. She felt that her husband was standing 
over her chair and had watched her sign the 
death warrant of all their joy and love, of all 
that makes life worth living for in this world 
of gold and sorrow. In that one moment she 
had placed a barrier between herself and Dray- 
ton which might undo all the devotion of her 
life. As she realized this all the loses came 
back to her cheeks and burned like red hot coals 
in her flesh. For the first time in her life she 
was ashamed of something she had done. 

At lunch Mrs. Hallet announced that she 
was going abroad with her mother the end of 
the following week. Betty was surprised, for 
not a word had been said before about such an 
excursion. She did not wish to lose her ally 
and friend. 

*^1 will buy some stunning hats for your shop 
and ship them in time for your opening. " 

''That will be some consolation for losing 
you," said Betty. **I was banning to won- 
der what I should do for models from abroad." 

''I mean to buy the whole stock. It will be 
great fun shopping on such a large scale. I 
will be shown much consideration when I place 
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my order. I have made up my mind that the 
greater the consideration the greater the order.'' 

^^How can I settle upon a shop alonef" 
sighed Bettina. *'How can I go about it?" 

**If you will decide on a locality I will send 
you a list of stores to rent. Tou can choose 
one without leaving your chair. And the lease 
can be sent here for you to sign/' said Jack, 
and at the soimd of his voice Betty as usual 
gave a little jump. She thought that if Dorothy 
went away that King too would be removed 
from her immediate neighborhood. 

"Thank you,'* she answered, "but I would 
like to examine the shop before I lease it. I 
will take Anna and I am sure we will get 
along very well. Have I told you that Miss 
Bard is to be my manager?'* 

"No I And is her aunt to be one of the firm?" 
asked King in evident surprise. "I am going 
abroad myself at the end of the month, will 
you employ me as a buyer?" 

"No doubt you can' help Dorothy," said 
Anna, smiling sweetly at King. "I am sure 
she admires your taste." 

"Have some more berries Anna? They are 
just out of the garden." 

"Put plenty of sugar on them, my dear, acid 
is very bad for the blood as one grows old," 
pug^ted Mrs. Pallet. 
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'Nonsense, I eat quarts of tbem every day," 
exclaimed Betty. **Tbere is nothing the mat- 
ter with my blood." 

*'It is as red as the berries," said Jack, let- 
ting his eyes rest for a moment upon her face 
as they moved restlessly around the table and 
the room. '*Tou don't happen to have any 
blue strawberries for Miss Bard?" 

^'Speaking of shops," continued Betty, re- 
plenishing her plate with the luscious fruit, 
*^When do you think I should have my open- 
ing; as soon as the hats arrive?" 

^^Dear me, no. Tou'U have the hats in six 
weeks from now. Don't open until the first of 
September at the very earliest." 

*'Tou must set a good trap for the rich 
Westerners who pass through town on their 
way home from the seashore; but keep some- 
thing for your belated townfolk," advised 
King, who seemed to take more interest in hats 
at the present moment than he did in architee- 
tura "Let me give you a pointer," he went 
on. "Don't mark anything down; the more 
you charge the more fascinating the women 
will think your bonnets." 

"I mean to charge a fair price," Betty 
retorted with dignity. "Nothing ezorbitantand 
nothing low enough to compete with " 

"Macy's?" suggested Anna, who of late 
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years had become well acquainted with that 
popular emporium. She bought hats there en 
the occasions when she indulged in such extrav- 
agances, more often raspberry jam of which 
she was very fond. 

^^Be sure to have everything about the shop 
well arranged. Women are more apt to fre- 
quent attractive shops," said Dorothy. "Don't 
have anything in the window; that's very 
shoppy, isn't it?" She appealed to the assem- 
bled guests. 

"Why not 'a ooat-of-arms?" asked King. 
"The Ord arms would be very attractive on 
plate glass, nicely blazoned by a sign-painter. 
What are they? Or, a black sheep rampant, 
v^ith horns argent. Very appropriate arms for 
the family." 

"Mercy, what would Drayton say if he saw 
that sacred ram of heraldry disporting himself 
on Fifth Avenue? He worships that creature 
as if it were a golden calf instead of a South- 
down." 

"And underneath in large letters," Jack 
continued, "or better still above, it would be 
more conspicuous — ^'To Mrs. Veneer of the 
Pour Hundred.' " 

* * Mamma 1' ' shrieked Dorothy. * * If she knew 
that I was connected with this scheme I think 
she would forbid you the house. Jack. Don't 
let her find out for anything!" 
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**I should think that you would have your 
name conspicuously on the sign, Dorothy; it's 
an ill wind — " said Anna softly. 

''More berries, children? Or shall we have 
coffee now?" interrupted Betty. 

'^Coffee; and a wee mite of benedictine if 
you have it dear," answered Mrs. Hallet for 
every one. 

"I'm afraid there isn't any benedictine; how 
would some Scotch in a benedictine bottle 
do?" suggested Mrs. Ord, who had begun to 
think that she was at the head of a large estab- 
lishment and gave luncheons every day. The 
benedictine, or rather the absence of it, 
brought her to her senses. ^'I think there is 
some brandy if Drayton didn't give it all to 
the poor, dear cow last night. Would you like 
some brandy, Mr. King?" 

**I would, if I may," ventured Anna to 
whom brandy was a rare occurrence, once a 
year at Christmas on plum pudding. 

"It's gone," said Betty, reappearing in a 
moment from the library with a wry face. ' ' I 
foimd an old bottle that used to have green 
mint in it, you may all smell it for being so 
good about the benedictine." 

"That poor cow! Is she doing well?" asked 
Jack who had brightened at the suggestion of 
brandy. 
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King tried to walk in the garden with Betty, 
but she graoefuUy changed places with Anna, 
who was thoroughly enjoying the day, and al- 
most imagined herself back again in the busy 
walks of society with a possibility of matrimony 
looming up on her horizon. She would be dis- 
turbed now for many weeks and have to begin 
all over again the preparations so courageously 
undertaken which had caused her so many pangs 
and tears and all but exhausted her self-pity. She 
was not bom to be a saint, and it was hard for 
one of even her blue blood to discard the ap- 
parel of an ordinary mortal. There was so 
much in the lives of most women I Why did 
everything in a poor girl's life depend on matri- 
mony or money or a combination of the two 
which seemed to her a great waste of good 
material and much to be deplored? 
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CHAPTER TV. 

Mbs. Cassdor Venbbb lived in much state 
at Rockwood Towers^ which was situated on 
the bare top of a high hill overlooking the 
ancient village of Lewisboro. The architec- 
ture of the building was not very appropriate 
to the countryside. It was partry Windsor 
Castle and a good deal Petit Trianon com- 
pressed into a much smaller space than either 
of the originals occupied and plumped down on 
the baldest spot in nature that could be found 
within twenty miles. 

Mr. Cassimir Veneer, who would much 
rather have passed his existence year in and 
year out in his comfortable mansion on the 
newest part of Fifth Avenue at the suggestion 
of his wife set out many trees to remedy the 
natural defects of his rock-bound domain, but 
he did not take much interest nor enter with 
any enthusiasm into the undertaking, as he ex- 
pected to be laid beneath the greensward many 
years before the tender saplings of his old age 
developed into things of beauty above it The 
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Towers was visible from the most remote cor- 
ner of the county; the only other building that 
vied with it for supremacy in the landscape was 
a lunatic aslyum which faced it from another 
hill several miles distant, equally as bare of 
vegetation but of slightly greater altitude. 

To this rustic palace came Mrs. Veneer every 
fall and spring accompanied by her only daugh- 
ter. Here Mr. Veneer visited them at rare in- 
tervals, but under no circumstances could Mr. 
Beekman Hallet be persuaded to lend the grace 
of bis presence to the establishment. Mr. 
Hallet was very decided; when he put his foot 
down he meant what he said. He dined with 
his stately mother-in-law very often in town 
when the family plate needed an airing and 
visited her with his wife at Newport, but he 
absolutely refused to immolate himself in the 
neighborhood of Lewisboro which he was wont 
to anathematize to Mrs. Hallet as the stupidest 
spot on earth. 

^^I can stand your mother all right in town, 
where there are a few more or less agreeable peo- 
ple around, but don't ask me to shut myself up 
for even a night with her in the Towers. 
Ugh-h-h-h!" 

"You needn't,'' Mrs. Hallett made haste to 
assure him. "I will go away with mamma to 
the quiet coimtry for a month; it will be a 
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blesBifigtoget rid of your vulgarities for a time. 
I will run into town now and then to see that 
you are not up to any mischief. But I think 
you might speak of dear mamma a little more 
respectfully even if you don't feel that way. 
She has always been very kind to you. She 
would cry if she thought that you felt toward 
her the way you do. It almost makes me cry 
sometimes." 

'^I would like to see your ^dear mamma* 
with *tear drops in her eye.' Will you tele- 
phone me sometime when the spectacle is on?" 

Mrs. Hallet regulated her voice to a quiver 
and screwed her mouth around to one side 
of her face as she answered her husband : 

**You ought to love her. K it had not been 
for mamma I probably would not have married 
you. I was in love with some one else, then." 

"Ugh-h-h-h!" from Mr. Hallet. 

So Dorothy, with the delight of a child with 
a new found holiday, went to Lewisboro on 
the afternoon train, after dropping a little note 
much scented with violet powder and sealed 
with purple wax into the first letter-box she 
met on her way to the station. Mr. Hallet re- 
paired to Wall Street and hung over the ticker 
in his office for the rest of the day, smoking 
cigarettes and calling out the mystic initials of 
many railroads; which sound so complicated 
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until one owns stock in one of tbem and it be- 
gins to go down ; then they are as plain as A. 
B. C. Hallet was a banker (by courtesy), and a 
Inroker (by instinct), and had established bis 
business about the time that he married Doro- 
thy Veneer. 

The Veneer-Hallet nuptials were the most 
conspicuous of the spring season four years be- 
fore the opening of this story. Mrs. Veneer in 
looking around for a mate for her daughter, 
thought she was doing very well when she de- 
cided upon Beekman Hallet. He was a mem- 
ber of a rich famiily that had for years been at 
the head of the set in which Mrs. Veneer and 
her daughter moved. He would inherit a large 
fortune some day, and even now he was possessed 
of money that had been left him by his grand- 
father, which would be increased by his father 
when he married. He was a member of a 
score of clubs and had attained a great reputa- 
tion as a leader of cotillions. For a number of 
years, since his graduation from a well known 
imiversity, he had been an inmate of his 
father's banking house, an institution of much 
influence in the financial world. The estab- 
lishment was a most conservative one, how- 
ever, and he wished to branch out in some 
enterprise that would afford more scope for the 
talent which a member his boon companions 
persuaded him he possessed. 
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The marriage of Dorothy and Beekman, from 
what the casual observer could gather, was 
what is commonly called a love match. She 
was said to be very beautiful and the heiress to 
many millions and a house on Fifth Avenue; 
her marriage portion would be enormous, her 
position in society was a brilliant and an 
assmred one; was she not a woman with whom 
any man might fall in love? He was hand- 
some^ the eldest son of a wealthy banking 
family whose members had been so busy dur- 
ing the last fifty years in amassing money 
what they had scarcely had time to give 
any of it away. They owned blocks of houses, 
and rumor bad it that Beekman was to be given 
an odd block or two that lapped over and de- 
stroyed the symmetry of the family map, to 
start life upon and to provide his wife with 
suitable pin money. 

Mr. Cassimir Veneer looked upon the match 
with great favor and presented his daughter 
with a furnished house in a most desirable local- 
ity, the value of which his wife was most par^ 
ticular to have mentioned in the marriage set- 
tlements. 

It was further agreed from rather positive 
suggestions from the groom elect, that in lieu 
of any moneys to the bride from her family an 
allowance sufficient to maistaii^ the house with 
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a given number of servants, and the contin- 
gency of an addition to their number, gas, coal, 
and electricity, not to include anjrthing in the 
stable or pertaining to it, was to be made to 
Dorothy quarterly. Mr. Hallet expected to be 
able to provide for the remainder of the estab- 
lishment out of the profits of his business. 

Mrs. Veneer had greatly opposed this agree- 
ment. She foresaw that a large amount of 
'money would have to pass through her daugh- 
ter's hands which might be diverted into other 
channels, or might be used by her husband for 
other purposes than those of strict domestic 
economy. She was forced to give in or run the 
risk of breaking the engagement that had been 
so loudly heralded, but she lay awake for many 
anight until she had solved the complicated 
problem. Nothing had been said about paying 
the quarterly allowance in advance, so she de- 
termined to have all the household bills pre- 
sented to her for auditing, and to see to settling 
the accoimts in person so that she could be as- 
sured beyond peradventure that they were cor- 
rect, and that there was no collusion. 

There was a merry twinkle in Mr. Beekman 
Hallet's eye that contained a fair proportion 
of slyness as it is only proper that twinkles 
should ; but it had attracted Mrs. Veneer's atten- 
tion from the first and excited her suspigions. It 
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might be only the piercing light of financial 
foresight inherited from a long line of banking 
ancestors, but it might be the light of some- 
thing else inherited from ancestors whose Puri- 
tanism had not been above reproach ; she would 
take no risks. As the wife of a conseryative 
banker, her tenacity where money was concerned 
had been long known and commented upon at 
various times. 

Dorothy was not made acquainted with the 
manner of the disbursements of her dues until 
they came to be disbursed. Then her indigna- 
tion and shame knew no bounds. How would 
she be able to tell her husband and expose the 
closeness of her family? She tried to keep it 
secret as long as possible, but Beekman became 
possessed of the facts at the end of the second 
quarter when he met Mr. Veneer downtown 
and intimated to him that his wife's allowance 
was due, and that he had constituted himself 
the custodian of it. He was referred to Mrs. 
Veneer but went straight to Dorothy for an ex- 
planation. He got it piece by piece, diluted 
with tears and punctuated with many ohs! 
and ahs ! and assurances of her utter innocence 
in the matter and her surprise when she found 
it out. Hallet did not think that his wife had 
been an accomplice in the shabby act, but he 
be^n to suspect that he was not possessed of a9 
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large an amount of bnsinees talent as his bef<a6 
mentioned boon companions bad intimated. 
He left Dorothy to dry her tears and wandered 
off with his hands in his pockets, and a big, 
black cigar between his teeth to consider the 
situation. He needed the quarterly allowance 
very much to invest in one of his thousand and 
one deals. How was he to go about getting it 
now?" 

The next morning when he kissed Dorothy, 
good-by before going down town, he lingered 
a moment and hesitated as if he had something 
to say. His wife noticed his apparent embar- 
rassment and asked sweetly '^ What is it, dear?" 

Her eyes were still red from the tears of 
the evening before, but Beekman hesitated no 
longer. 

**By the way, darling," he said, ** since your 
sweet mamma has constituted herself into a de- 
partment store, would you mind telling her 
that hereafter you will procure your hats and 
boots and dresses and fol-de-rols at her delight- 
ful bargain counter? Oh, yes, and as she seems 
to have entered into the thing with so much 
heart and soul you had better give her an order 
for a set of brougham namess and a silver tea- 
pot and some pocket money too !" 

Then he went downtown feeling better than 
he had at any time during the past twenty-four 
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hours, leaving Dorothy vaguely wondering 
what under the sun he meant. It did not take 
her long to find out. 

This little episode did not bring the Veneer 
&inily and the Hallet family any closer to- 
gether. Mrs. Veneer in the course of time 
might have loosened the strings of her purse to 
a slight extent — or at least have tied them in a 
bow knot, if Mr. Hallet had exhibited any sign 
of generosity toward his wife. As it was he 
would not consent to defray the expenses of any 
entertainments except a few dinners at which 
the guests were all of his own choosing. The 
men were his friends on the Stock Exchange, 
the women their wives, who did not belong to 
that small and exclusive set with which Mrs. 
Veneer wished her daughter to be identified. 
Mrs. Veneer thought to gain by her daughter's 
union with Hallet what she was too mean to 
purchase before it. But Hallet was dogged in 
his devotion to the Stock Exchange and gave up 
his whole life to gaining a fortune. 

The men who came to Dorothy's dinners 
were unable to divert their thoughts or conver- 
sation many moments at a time from C. B. and 
Q. or A. T. and S. F. preferred. Their wives 
tried to interest them in the amenities and 
vagaries of their neighbors who stood one round 
above them on the social ladder, and exhibited 
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their embroidered lingerie to the multitude 

below. 

Dorothy knew all the women in the city that 
it was at all desirable to know, but ^many of 
them with whom she longed to become intimate 
remained just beyond her reach. They bowed 
very pleasantly to her and asked her to their 
balls, and receptions, but when they met there 
was nothing in common for them to discuss but 
the weather. Dorothy knew that money and 
money alone would enable her to enter the 
charmed circle, but she had given up trying 
to procure an unaudited allowance from her 
mother; when she broached the subject to her 
husband she was met by the declaration that 
every penny that he could scrape together and 
many that he couldn't, were needed to advance 
his business and increase the standing and in- 
fluence of his firm. If he succeeded in making 
a fortune, if he came into possession of so much 
money that he would be unable to spend it him- 
self, he would share it with his wife; but he 
prayed that he would not find himself in such 
circumstances during the lifetime of his mother- 
in-law. 

"Do you want to give a ball?'* he would 
often ask Dorothy, and she as often would ex- 
perience a thrill of conquest and twine her arms 
about her husband's neck, and look up into his 
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faoe with a beseeching expression that she had 
inherited and that came to her naturally. 

**0h, darling, may I?" she would exclaim. 

"If you can enlist the services of your mother 
on a paying basis," he would answer. *'A 
ball is certainly a household expense.*' And 
that was as near as Dorothy ever came to giv- 
ing one. 

When Bettina Smith arrived at the Veneer 
mansion to become the guest of its mistress for 
the winter, she was hailed with delight by 
Dorothy. 

A great friendship sprang up between these 
two women immediately. Miss Smith was said 
to be a great heiress, and her allowance seemed 
to be without end. Dorothy became identified 
with her at once and gained much by the gen- 
erosity of the Western ingenue. Mrs. Hallet 
made up her mind to become Bettina's friend 
for reasons that she acknowledged to herself 
alone; but in the end she became attached to 
her for the many admirable qualities she dis- 
played in the difficult, and to her novel, position 
which she filled. She was possessed of much 
tact, and Dorothy, being absolutely without, 
looked up to her new-found friend with admira- 
tion and a feeling of awe. The beauties of 
Betty's nature, which, through inexperience 
were sometimes expressed in ungainly words 
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and actions, but which any one could see never- 
theless existed, made her attractive to many 
other people, chiefly men. 

When Bettina married Drayton Ord, Doro- 
thy was disappointed. She had counted upon 
Miss Smith for the marriage of the year. Ord 
was an acknowledged ne'er do well. He had 
dissipated in unlucky ventures the small patri- 
mony that he had once possessed, and with 
which he had been able to meet the demands of 
respectability among his friends and acquaint- 
ances. When he married Bettina he was al- 
most without a penny and in debt besides. He 
was looked upon as a fortune hunter and 
shunned by women with marriageable daugh- 
ters, who sometimes made use of him at their 
dinners and dances while still holding him at 
arm's length. He came of a very old and his- 
toric family, but nqt possessing money he was 
relegated to that large class of undesirables who 
wander up and down in society, seeking some 
large bank account to devour. He had never 
been in business and had no business training, 
and was without that money-making bump 
which is apt to swell in any emergency; so 
that he considered himself the luckiest of mor- 
tals to be able to marry an heiress and pursue 
the art of poetry with the inspiration of a beau- 
tiful woman at his beck and call. 
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Mrs. Veneer frowned upon the frequency of 
Jack King's visits to The Towers while Dorothy 
was residing there. In the early spring before 
repairing to Lewis boro, she asked her daughter 
to forego the pleasure of so much of his com- 
pany; but Mrs. Hallet absolutely refused to 
accompany her mother unless she was allowed 
to choose her own guests and decide upon the 
frequency and duration of their visits. It was 
agreed, however, in the case of King that he 
was not to be asked to stop at Bockwood. 
Dorothy did not demur to this suggestion be- 
cause there was a country club near by where 
he could put up as often as he wished. 

"You cannot be too careful ^about your be- 
havior in a place like Lewisboro/' said Mrs. 
Veneer one morning when she and her daughter 
were breakfasting together. " Where there is 
not much excitement to occupy people's minds 
they are apt to imagine things." 

**You are very suspicious, mamma. I don't 
believe that there is a single soul of our ac- 
quaintance who does not think that Beekman 
and I are the most devoted couple in North 
America. It was a love match you know." 

"Love matches are the most disastrous kind. 
Your cousin Alice made a love match and she 
has been living in Delaware ever since to 
qualify for a divorce. Marriages are better 
when they are conducted on business principles. " 
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**Then I must be very successfully married. 
There was more business than anything else in- 
corporated into my marriage. * Funny busi- 
ness,* I should call it," retorted Dorothy. 

"The contract was very ably drawn up by 
your father and myself." 

"You both think so much about money that 
you are unable to drop 'shop' for a single mo- 
ment, even when the future happiness of your 
daughter is concerned." 

"Dorothy, how ungrateful you are." 

"It's true. I haven't had a single happy 
moment since Beekman found out that you in- 
tend to administer my life in the same way you 
would the estate of a dead person. I've prac- 
tically been dead ever since." 

"It was for your own good, my dear. I sus- 
pected that your husband was a spendthrift, 
and my suspicions have been confirmed. If 
your allowance passed through his hands you 
would find yourself without doubt at the pres- 
ent moment owing the butcher." 

"Do you call it for my good when my hus- 
band won't allow me a penny to entertain my 
friends to keep up my position in society?" 

"I suppose he spends all his money in Wall 
Street. If it were not for my foresight you 
probably would not have a roof over your head 
or shoes on your feet." 
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**I owe that to your munificence^ mamma. 
I oaxmot blame Beekman for acting as he does; 
it is enough to drive any one to desperation. 
I'm absolutely in need of a new dinner gown 
and neither he nor you will give me the money 
to buy one!" 

*' You don't need elaborate gowns here. Last 
winter's dresses are good enough for Lewisboro. 
When we go abroad I will get you a nice dress 
for Newport." 

"If you would only let me get them. You 
haggle with M. Frou until I am ashamed to go 
into his shop." 

"You are too extravagant, my dear." 

"Extravagant? I wish I was; I don't get 
thechanca" 

"You married a very extravagant husband 
to begin with." 

"And you chose him." 

"But you were in love with him." 

* * Never 1 I hated him . ' ' 

"Sh-h-h! my dear Dorothy, John will hear 
you." 

"I don't care if John does hear, he has heard 
worse things than that. You know that I was 
in love with some one else when you picked out 
that brute and forced me to marry him." 

"Be calm, my darling, anger is not becom- 
ing to a woman. ' ' 



J 
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^^Yoii are so exasperating, mamma,'' said 
Dorothy in a lower voice. "You made a very- 
bad match for me and you are unwilling to take 
the blame for it. It is all your fault that 
Beekman hardly speaks to you." 

**It was a very good match. It brought to- 
gether two old families and united two large 
fortunes. Perhaps your ungovernable temper 
has something to do with your unhappiness.'' 

"The fortunes are so well united that there is 
no prying them apart. And as for my temper, 
I don't suppose I am responsible for that, didn't 
I inherit it? It is the only thing I have in- 
herited so far," continued Mrs. Hallet bitterly. 

"Foolish child." 

"I really think you hate me; and now you 
are trying to alienate the only friend I have 
left, my little playmate who has always been so 
good and kind to me.'' Dorothy burst into 
tears and buried her head in the pillows of the 
sofa on which she was sitting, first locking the 
pantry door so that John would not be able to 
hear. Mrs. Veneer finished her coffee, letting 
her eyes wonder now and then to her daughter 
who was sobbing as if her heart would break, 
or was already quite broken. 

"Dorothy," said Mrs. Veneer presently, 
"hand me my check-book from the little Vemis- 
Martin cabinet. 
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Dorothy jumped to her feet. 

^^\ want to see if I sent a check to the lyings 
in hospital the other day. I am very much in- 
terested in that charity and they will be pub- 
lishing the subscription list soon." 

Mrs. Hallet directed a withering glance of 
scorn toward her mother and rushed from the 
room nearly wrecking the little Yemis-Martin 
cabinet in her headlong flight. 



s 
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CHAPTER V. 

During the last week of June there were 
many conferences between Mrs. Hallet and 
Betty at the farm, and sometimes Anna Bard 
was called in to help decide a knotty question. 
A shop just off the avenue was found which 
could be rented, for a reasonable sum, and after 
the lease had been signed Bettina felt that she 
was irrevocably committed to the enterprise for 
better or for worse. 

In the excitement of preparation sl^e found 
little time to worry about the future. When 
she was not considering business^ her thoughts 
were occupied in keeping all knowledge of the 
undertaking from her husband. He did not sus- 
pect anything, for Bettina rarely went to town, 
and he looked upon Dorothy's frequent visits as 
springing purely from her friendly feeling 
toward his wife. He was occupied with a 
poem which he hoped would be successful and 
place him in the ranks of the immortals. He 
had not much time to farm, it was more neces- 
sary to gamer the thoughts and fancies that fled 
through his brain in a bewildering evasive pro- 
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cession, than to reap the golden wheat waving 
in the fields. It looked much better there than 
cut and laid in little sheaves ready to be 
threshed into buttered toast and mu£5ns. As 
long as the com remained uncut it was one of 
the beauties of nature; he could listen to the 
songs of the wind as it swept quivering over 
the white tasselled lyre, but when the sickle 
was applied the song would cease and the with- 
ered stalks lie brown and mouldy on the barren 
earth. There was nn eamestnefs about his 
work that impressed Betty more than would 
the sale of one of his fmished verses. He had 
taken up his pen with determination and she 
faithfully hoped that something would result 
from it before discouragement began to creep in 
and eat his heart away. He even worked 
at night, now, late into the morning some- 
times; but he was always up with the sun. 
Bettina sat with him in the library, and while 
his pen scratched and hesitated and fiew, she 
parried her needle in and out of socks and 
shirts, and her thoughts were marked by the 
time of her busy fingers. She looked at her 
husband now and then, and she would lay her 
work aside and go over to his chair and smooth 
out his hair and smile as she stood over him 
thinking of the money she would soon earn to 
lavish on books and pictures and everything 
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beautiful which he deserved more than any one 
else in the world. 

Day by day their store of money grew 
smaller, but it is cheaper to live in summer-time 
than when frost and snow is in the air, and 
Drayton was so absorbed in his work that he 
paid little attention to what was placed before 
him on the table. It was not so lonely now 'at 
Qrassmere, for Dorothy drove over nearly every 
morning and very often stopped to lunch. Miss 
Bard deserted her aimt and found a new refuge 
with Bettina. Being possessed of more or less 
literary talent and a legible hand, she was put 
to work composing a circular which was de- 
signed to present to the public in dignified and 
enticing phrases, the fact that a new millinery 
establishment was to be opened, where, after 
the first of September there would be displayed 
the latest importations in hats, bonnets, toques, 
etc., etc. 

Then there arose a great question which 
caused the proprietor and the manager many 
sleepless nights before it was settled. What 
name was to be used? It would hardly do for 
Betty to take her maiden name of Smith* for 
"Miss Smith, Millinery," displayed on a sign- 
board would not attract much attention from 
the general public. But she felt that it was 
the only name she had any right to humiliate 
in such a plebeian manner. 
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*'I couldn't use Drayton's name without his 
permission^" she said in despair to Anna, who 
was addressing envelopes. She had gotten as 
far as B in the social roister and was work- 
ing slowly so that the congenial task would 
last the longest possible time. She put her pen 
in the book to mark ,the place and turned to 
Betty. 

"Why not, it's your name, isn't it?" 

"I suppose so; but it's not really mine; at 
least it doesn't seem as if it was." 

**Your husband isn't the only Ord in Chris- 
tendom. There are hundreds of them in New 
York. I wouldn't hesitate for a moment, the 
name belongs to you just as much as it does to 
them or to him." 

"It seems a sort of assumed name, said Betty 
thoughtfully. "You see, I was Bettina Smith 
for twenty-one years, seven months and six 
days." She had calculated her exact age when 
she married. 

"jDon'f. That sounds too much like an 
obituary notice," exclaimed Anna, who had sud- 
denly become possessed of a desire to live on 
indefinitely now that there was some prospect 
of remuneration for the ills of life. 

"Well," laughed Bettina, "it may turnout 
to be my funeral after all. I have only been 
Bettina Ord for two months in round nimxbers." 
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'^That has nothing to do with it. You 
couldn't sign your name Bettina Smith to a 
check." 

Betty started and flushed. She had hoped 
that she would not have to sign her name to 
anything again — ever. 

"You took him for better or for worse and 
his name along with him. If you stick it up 
on a sign perhaps it will turn out for better — 
better than any one expected. By all means 
call yourself Bettina Ord and be done with it.'* 

"I'm afraid I would be done with it, dear, if 
I did. I don't want to do anything to hurt 
Drayton's feelings. His family is a very old 
one and a proud one, and dragging the name 
before the public in that way would mortify 
the members of it, I am sure; I don't want to 
displease Drayton." Betty was very serious; 
she would rather give up all her ambitions than 
incur the displeasure of her husband. Her 
heart beat a little faster as she thought of him; 
she prayed that to-day he would return radiant 
with hope and lifted up by encouragement, 
having disposed of his poem. She was very 
glad that she had changed her name from Smith 
to Ord, not because Smith was such a common 
one, but becaufte she would rather be Mrs. 
Drayton Ord than Mrs. anybody else in the 
world. 
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''Now, Bettina, I know all about old fami- 
and their pride, and their usual poverty; 
I'm one of them myself and I wish I wasn't. 
It is very nice to belong to an old family and 
all that, I know, but if one does not inherit 
money with a name, that puts another face on 
the matter altogether. People with historic 
names are very proud of them, and if they are 
rich besides, they're prouder still. I don't 
know what it was fifty years ago, but I know 
what it is now; without money, without any 
money at all, without car-fare to New York, 
or the amount necessary to purchase a blue rib- 
bon to tie up your bonny brown hair, there isn't 
much happiness to be got out of life. I know 
all about it, I've made a study of it, and if I 
had to choose I would take the blue ribbon 
every time and let the old name go to the dogs, 
where it will land some day or other, no matter 
how careful I am of it. I have lain awake 
many a night going over this old family busi- 
ness and I assure you there is nothing in it. 
Ton have plenty of ribbon yet, and you can go 
to town whenever you desire; take my advice 
before it is too late and put your husband's 
name — which is your own by every right — on a 
signboard and display it most conspicuously in 
front of the shop. It will be of more benefit to 
the family there than at the foot of a lot of rig- 
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marole poetry that is a drag on the market." 
Anna took up her pen and started in at Bates, 
where she had left off a moment before, but 
Betty sat for a long time with her plump cheek 
in her hand, her blue eyes gazing far down tbe 
valley to the pale horizon. But she did not see 
the pale horizon, her vision was dazzled by a 
large black sign on which was emblazoned in 
gilt letters the legend, **Mrs. Ord, Hats and 
Toques. " She was wondering how her husband 
would look upon it when it chanced across bis 
path, as it certainly would some day. 

So it was decided that the business should be 
conducted under the name of Ord, but Bettina 
shivered and grew pale whenever she thoaght 
of the great indignities that much revered sur- 
name would suffer, and put off to the very last - 
moment ordering the sign. 

Miss Bard had always possessed a passion for 
interior decoration, but as she had never owned 
a house, it had never to any great extent been 
satisfied. She had thought at one time of 
going on the stage and studied several plays, 
but she gave more attention to the sceneries 
and the costumes of the leading lady than to the 
leading role. Bettina intrusted the decoration 
of the shop to Anna's genius, and when Miss 
Bard was not copying names from the register 
she was drawing plans and evolving combina- 
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tions of color that would look gaudy in a modem 
hoteL At Bettina's suggestion a dark green 
paper was chosen, and the ceiling tinted to 
match it. The furniture was ver}'' ezpensive, 
and Betty was sorry that she had promised 
Mrs. Hallet three thousand doUaiB to invest in 
bonnets. When the first quarter's rent was 
paid and the sign painted and the paper hung 
and the show-cases installed, there would not be 
much left to dissipate in matinees, a contin- 
gency that Anna had been looking forward to 
with much pleasure. 

Finally the day of Mrs. Ballet's departure 
arrived. Bettina had instructed her carefully 
about the hats she was to select, the numbers 
she was to buy and their color and shape. She 
wrote her directions out plainly and pasted 
them in the top of Dorothy's trunk where they 
could not fail to attract her attention. But still 
she felt like a gambler who had staked her all 
on the turn of a card. If Mrs. Hallet was un- 
successful in her mission the venture would be 
lost. It was a great deal to stake on such an 
uncertain quality as Dorothy. Betty was not 
sure of her taste in the matter of hats either, 
but with a few shapes about which no one could 
go astray she could trim and alter and arrange 
to suit herself, and she knew that she was capa- 
ble of doing much with a bit of ribbon and a 
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rose and a feather. After this perhaps she and 
Drayton would go abroad and she would do 
her own buying. 

Anna went to the steamer to see Mrs. Hallet 
off, and to impress upon her at the last moment 
the importance of all the directions with which 
Betty had overwhelmed her. Mrs. Ord re- 
mained at the store to superintend the tinting 
of the ceiling and the laying of a floor. Anna 
was to join her there and they would lunch to- 
gether and go home in the cool of the day. 

Jack King was at the steamer but Beekman 
Hallet had offered some excuse which was 
readily accepted, and remained in Wall Street. 
Every one expected King to go over on the next 
boat, it was the customary thing to do imder 
the circumstances. The papers had been sug- 
gesting such a course for some time, even going 
so far as to choose a ship for him. 

**I am so sorry that you are net coming with 
me," said Dorothy as the bell rang for the 
second time and Anna began to punctuate her 
instructions with farewell kisses. *'You would 
enjoy it, I am sure." 

"What makes you think that?" asked Miss 
Bard, who was possessed of the least bit of 
irony. "If there are any more instructions we 
will send them over by the next steamer," she 
added, imprinting a last kiss upon Dorothy's 
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alahaster cheek which immediately became 
suffused with a rosy flush. 

**You naughty girl, there isn't going to be 
any next ship; mamma and I are traveling for 
rest and recreation. Qood-by . ' * 

Jack took Anna up town in a hansom. She 
did not stop to consider the propriety of her act 
because it was midsummer and very hot and 
there was no one in town to notice them ; she 
would have enjoyed it more if there had been. 
When the cab drew up at the door of Betty's 
shop King asked if he might go in. After pro- 
viding her with such luxurious transportation 
and treating her as if she was a duchess and 
not the last of a long line of old families, Anna 
could not refuse his request, although she knew 
that Betty disliked King exceedingly. He 
probably would not stay a minute, there was 
nothing very interesting about the shop now. 
In this instance it was easy to be polite, and 
she felt the least bit grateful toward King be- 
cause he had noticed her and paid her some at- 
tention, which she magnifled into more than it 
really was. She had put off her preparations 
for growing old now for several years at least, 
and was beginning to take an interest in the 
excitements of the world from which she had 
been dragged so reluctantly away. They got 
out of the hansom and surprised Mrs. Ord sit- 
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ting on an empty soap box watching the paper- 
hangers at their work. 

*^This is charming/* said King, offering 
Betty his hand, which she took rather limply. 

"What a beautiful shop." 

"Do you think so?'' asked Anna, who was 
examining the color of the ceiling and won- 
dering if it would look as well dry as when it 
was first put on. 

"A very good location too.'' 

"Thank you for suggesting it," said Bettina. 
"At first we were at quite a loss where to go." 

"Sit down,'' said Anna, producing another 
soap box from the closet and dusting it off with 
one of the painter's brushes. "We are hardly 
settled yet." 

"The rent is paid for a whole quarter, any- 
way," sighed Betty, who could not help think- 
ing about the money part of it. Her mind was 
tatooed with figures, and nowadays she thought 
in the multiplication table. 

"It will be a great pleasure to receive visitors 
after the shop is open. Will you come then?" 

"The very first morning." 

"I will wait on you myself," suggested Miss 
Bard. "How will I go as a 'saleslady'?" 

"Rickety-split! Beautifully I should say," 
answered Jack, quite uncertain what he was 
saying. He was regarding Betty with all his 
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eyes and talked to Anna in a mechanical, ab- 
sent minded fashion. He would rather talk to 
Betty, but she seemed to be very much inter- 
ested in the ceiling. She had hinted to Anna 
more than once that if they were together when 
King was present that Miss Bard was to take 
the burden of conversation and entertainment 
on her shoulders. She was not loath to do this ; 
she entered into the scheme with all her heart 
and in the present instance endeavored to at- 
tract Jack's attention from Mrs. Ord, but not 
with much success. She felt that it was owing 
to her that he had appeared on the scene, so she 
renewed her efforts from time to time. 

"See what a nice view we have from our 
back window,*' she said, going toward the rear 
of the store. She turned, but King was con- 
templating the ceiling with Bettina, and evi- 
dently had not heard the remark. Mrs. Ord 
was talking to one of the workmen. King was 
not daunted, however; he put his stick down 
on a crated showcase and laid his hat and gloves 
on top of it. He drew his soap box a little 
nearer to Betty, sat down on it and crossed his 
hands over his knees. 

"I am going to Grassmere soon," he said at 
last. *'I have finished the plan for the wing 
and Drayton is anxious to see it." 

Betty did not answer. She was wondering 
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why he insisted upon intruding himself where 
he was not wanted. But he probably did not 
know that he was not wanted, and perhaps he 
thought that he was making himself very 
agreeable. She would not be rude to him, but 
she would not make an effort to be polite. 

''I am sure that Drayton will be glad to see 
you. Perhaps he will take a holiday from his 
work. He writes so much ; it can't be good for 
him, I think.'* 

'^Do you suppose he would undertake to 
write some articles about the manor houses in 
the neighborhood of Grassmere?" asked King 
doubtfully. 

Betty started. The soap box. on which she 
was seated rocked from side to side with agita- 
tion. King's soap box creaked in sympathy. 

'^I think he would if you could persuade him 
to take the time from his work." 

^' I know a magazine man who wants some- 
thing about the neighborhood of Lewisboro, 
and I think Drayton can do it better than any 
one else. Shall I speak to him about it?" 

**0h, if you would!" said Betty, all of a 
tremble. **It would divert him at least." 
She was quite excited now and the soap box 
kept its equilibrium with difficulty. Here was 
a chance indeed — just what Drayton had been 
looking for for months. He, above all men. 
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bad collected and invented many legends about 
that particular countryside, and bad tbem at 
his fingers^ ends. It might be the making of 
his literary fortune, and it would bring him in 
touch with magazine people which was much 
to be desired. She turned to King very affably 
and thanked him. 

**It is very kind of you. I know that he will 
appreciate your good offer more than I can 
say.'* 

Perhaps she had been unjust to him after all. 
He took an interest in her husband ! He was 
better than she thought. If he had not brought 
Dorothy into such imfavorably notice she could 
feel quite friendly toward him. 

"If you could appreciate it I would feel very 
much repaid," he answered. She was looking 
into his face now, her upturned eyes expressing 
the pleasure she felt at his proffered kindness. 
He was pleased at her gratefulness and sincer- 
ity. Anna was still in the back room trying 
to attract King's attention by an occasional 
remark, but when she looked aroimd after each 
one and saw that it had passed unnoticed she 
grew impatient. If Bettina really disliked him 
so much why did she monopolize his company 
to such an extent? She was perfectly willing 
to entertain him ! She was not so particular 
about men; she had learned that it was better 
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to take tbem as they came and not shun them 
if their halos were a little dull and tarnished. 

That afternoon when Betty and Anna went 
up together to Lewisboro, on the train, there 
was not much said about the shop. When 
Miss Bard, whose thoughts were concentrated 
upon the green ceiling, remarked that she hoped 
it wouldn't spot, Betty looked at her in blank 
amazement as if she could not understand what 
a green ceiling had to do with her. She was 
busy canvassing the possibilities of manor 
houses, and was delighted to think that at last 
there was an opening for the genius of the man 
she loved. What did it matter if Jack King 
was the medium of this unexpected good- 
fortune, except that she would now have to be 
more polite to him and a little more gracious I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Miss Bard was dusting the little parlor of 
her aunt's cottage one morning not very long 
after Dorothy's departure. She paid particular 
attention to the Bard pedigree which hung in a 
gilt frame in a comer of the room. She felt 
more kindly disposed toward her progenitors 
that morning than she had for several years. 
She looked at the coat of arms above it and re- 
peated to herself the motto: 
" Virtutey fortitudine^ mirdble dictu.^^ 
She thought it was indeed wonderful. Pres- 
ently the garden gate creaked on its rusty 
hinges, she peeped through the cretonne cur- 
tains and her heart stood still. She saw Mr. 
Jack King strolling up the walk, clad in im- 
maculate white flannel, a broad-brimmed straw 
hat on his head. He had one hand in a pocket, 
with the other he was swinging his walking 
stick and knocking off the heads of the pink 
geraniums that bordered the path. Anna threw 
her feather duster under the sofa and started up- 
stairs to change her dress. Eemembering be- 
fore she had gone very far, however, that if she 
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did 80 she would have to change it for a Mother 
Hubbard wrapper, which by the way was an 
heirloom, she picked up a book and dropped 
into a chair, her heart beating so loud and so 
fast that she looked around to see what was the 
matter. But she was quite composed when in 
a few moments Mr. King was ushered into the 
room. She arose and greeted him graciously. 

''lam on my way to Grassmere,'* he said, 
taking the chair that Miss Bard brought for- 
ward for him, one that had been included in the 
dusting. ''I thought I would stop in to see if 
you were going over this morning. We might 
walk over together.** 

Miss Bard was disappointed. Somehow she 
felt when she first discovered him that his visit 
was due entirely to herself. He looked exactly 
like a man in a play she had witnessed several 
years before who sauntered up the gravel walk 
nicely laid out on the stage that led to the cot- 
tage of his lady-love; and Mr. King had 
snipped off the heads of her aunt's geraniums 
very much in the same way that the play-actor 
treated the paper poppies of his inamorata. 
She had to acknowledge to herself that the 
play had ended very badly. Instead of a happy 
marriage resulting from the lover*s early morn- 
ing visit, something quite different which 
made her blush to think of, came to pass. But 
that was not all. 
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''Are you afraid to go alone?" asked Anna, 
recovering from her disappointment slowly. 
She intended to go with him, but she wished to 
keep him in a state of expectancy. 

**Not exactly that. And yet I am rather 
afraid, for you know that Mrs. Ord and I have 
never been very enthusiastic friends. I never 
received such a welcome at Grassmere as I have 
received here this morning. You seem really 
glad to see me." 

''I am glad to see you," said Miss Bard quite 
honestly. *'But I hoped you were coming to 
pay me a visit, not to enlist my services as a 
guide." 

''Exactly; as a 'guide' — what's the rest of 
it? Oh, 'philosopher and friend'?" 

"Not much of a 'philosopher,' I fear,'' 
laughed Anna. "As for 'friend,' why we have 
been friends for ever so long; how many years 
is it?" 

"It seems but yesterday that we met." 

"Perhaps I have known you a little better 
lately than I ever did in town. It is hard to 
get to know any one in a large city, isn't it?" 
She was thinking of their hansom ride of a few 
days before. When one rides in a hansom with 
a man one should know him very well indeed." 

"Very hard," answered Jack. "Will you 
come with me?" 
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She got her hat and joined him in the garden 
and they set out across the fields and through 
the woods to Grassmere. It was so pleasant in 
the shade of the great trees that Anna proposed 
that they should sit down and rest. She was 
tired and warm ; they had just come upon a 
little lake that nestled most invitingly between 
two wood-clad knolls. Drayton had built a 
summer house there for Betty and they sat 
down in it and hung over the dark waters of 
the pond. 

"This is Bettina's favorite haunt," said Miss 
Bard, taking off her straw hat and fanning 
herself with it. ** Drayton made this for her 
and she spends hours here reading and sewing, 
while he is writing and haying. But now I 
suppose all her time will be taken up with 
bonnets." 

"What a beautiful creature she is!" ex- 
claimed Jack, looking over the waters to Grass- 
mere. 

Miss Bard sniffed the air in the way women 
sniff when any one's beauty but their own is 
mentioned or eulogized. "It iRn't beauty, it's 
only health. You'd be beautiful too, if you 
never had a pain in your life." 

"Where?" 

"Anywhere; nowhere!" Anna corrected 
herself. "Betty is too healthy for a woman; 
it's unwomanly." 
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King laughed. '^I've never had a pain that 
I remember, but I am sure I am not as beauti- 
ful as Mrs. Ord." 

'^ She's just as good as she is beautiful," Miss 
Bard made haste to say. 

She suddenly thought that she had expressed 
herself a little too freely about her friend and 
patron, about her beauty and her health. 

"Perfect^" ejaculated Mr. King with en- 
thusiasm. ^'Perhaps she would be more beau- 
tiful if she were not so good. There has always 
seemed to me to be a monotonous sameness 
about angels. It is hard to say that one is 
more beautiful than another." 

Miss Bard laughed loudly. ^^ Excuse me," 
she said, ''but I can't help laughing when you 
talk of angels. What do you know about 
angels, Mr. King?" 

''I have known a great many alleged angels 
in the past ten years. I used to have a pen- 
chant for angels when I was young. That's 
why I am here this morning." ,' 

^'Don't make any mistake about me, I'm not 
an angel — ^you can't fool me all the time." 

*'I don't wish to; I only want to open my 
heart." 

"Don't trouble to about Betty. It's a little 
late in the day, don't you think?" 

''Perhaps it is to open it to her. I meant to 
say why do you suppose she dislikes me so?" 
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"I don't know that she does.'* 

'^You must see it. Her husband is an old 
friend of mine, but it is very embarrassing to 
go to the farm feeling that Mrs. Ord would 
rather I stayed away. What have I done to 
displease her? If you could tell me I would be 
very much indebted to you.'* 

Anna shook her head. ^'I can't imagine," 
she said thoughtfully. 

**I was very sorry for the Ords when they 
went to smash. It was hardly what Drayton 
expected." 

^'I don't think that he cares a fig. He is 
more in love with Betty now than he ever was 
with her money." 

King shrugged his shoulders. "It's very 
annoying, to say the least. It was because I 
felt badly and wanted to do something to help 
that I advanced the money for Mrs. Ord's ven- 
ture in hats." 

**Reallyl" exclaimed Miss Bard, wild-eyed. 
She had no idea that King was so rich. 

"Is it not natural that under the circum- 
stances I should feel Mrs. Ord's coldness?" 

"Quite. But I thought — I thought — " stam- 
mered Anna, who had been doing all her think- 
ing in the last minute, "I thought that Betfcy 
got the money from Dorothy!" 

"She did, through me,'' laughed Jack, 
"didn't you know?" 
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"No — 0. I don't believe that she knew.'* 
Miss Bard was hurt because she thought Betty 
had deceived her, or at least kept something 
from her. Women somehow or other cannot 
think of friendship apart from absolute, bab- 
bling confidence, continuously expressed. She 
remembered that Mrs. Ord told her that a very 
good friend lent her the money and she had al- 
ways connected Mrs. Hallet with the promissory 
note. So Jack was the good friend! Why 
was Betty saying continually that she felt ill 
at ease when he was near her? Money indeed 
is a dangerous thing and Bettina not such an 
awful angel after all, thought the offended Miss 
Bard. There was something about this game 
that she did not understand. She decided to 
comport herself with discretion and await de- 
velopments. 

** Awfully good of you. I am sure Betty 
does not mean to treat you coldly. It must be 
your imagination. I would almost guarantee 
that she has a very warm spot in her heart for 
you; I would for any one who lent me five 
thousand dollars." 

"Oh, it isn't the money. I feel rather hurt 
though. I don't deserve it." 

"Could it ,be jealousy?" suggested Anna, 
biting the rim of her hat and looking up at her 
companion with half opened eyelids. 
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** Jealousy?" he questioned. 

^'Oh, I assure you that married women are 
more jealous than any other kind, and more 
dangerous, too!" Anna knew of married 
women what she had read in novels; King 
knew of them what he had seen, and that was 
not a little. 

^^I don't understand," he said, knitting his 
brows. 

"Yes you do. Perhaps she is offended be- 
cause you didn't lend the money to her instead 
of Dorothy. Doesn't that sound rather reasona- 
ble?" 

They went out of the little summer house 
and resumed their walk toward Grassmere. 
Anna felt that she had made herself very 
ag^reeable to Mr. King, but she did not consider 
that she had done anything else worthy of 
notice. She was a little mixed about the money 
Betty had borrowed, and could not understand 
why it should pass through so many hands. It 
was very kind of Mr. King to open his purse so 
generously and she would hint to Mrs. Ord that 
such open-handedness deserved more recogni- 
tion than she had seen fit to give. She knew 
that Betty's haughtiness had been assumed 
since her marriage; she was not naturally so 
contemptuous. She seemed to hate to say more 
than 'how de do' to any man but her husband. 
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It was a great mistake, thought Anna, for how 
was a woman to know when she might need 
the advice, perhaps the assistance of some man 
to whom she had heen particularly rude? 
Here was a case in point which had been 
overcome by the generosity of the man. 
''Make unto yourself a friend of the mammon 
of unrighteousness," thought Miss Bard to her- 
self, "and there you are!" 

She made a mental note of it, but she could 
not think of any reason why Betty should be so 
rude to Jack unless she was piqued at the 
way he had offered her the loan, through some 
other woman instead of directly to herself. 
She would speak to Betty about this the first 
opportimity that offered, for there were many 
good points to Jack King; she could enumer- 
ate some herself. She wondered why he had 
not sailed after Dorothy, for at present he was 
the Gentleman-in-Waiting to Mrs. Hallet. She 
remembered to have seen a very interesting 
paragraph in one of the newspapers about Jack 
and Dorothy. First came a little announce- 
ment of her sailing with her mother, then just 
underneath that a line or two to say that Mr. 
Jack King would go abroad the following 
week. It was a pity that people's strictly 
family affairs received so much publicity. 
Perhaps the newspapers were mistaken after 
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all. However, what is one woman's loss is 
another woman's gain. Her mind went back 
to the excursion in a hansom cab from which 
she was beginning to date her resurrection 
from the vale of Grassmere. 

Mrs. Ord was sitting on the porch sewing; her 
thoughts were as busy as her fingers. This 
morning she had been going over all the inci- 
dents of the past two weeks. Her sudden 
downfall from wealth to poverty, and her dis- 
covery that love was not measured by a stand- 
ard of gold; her sudden inspiration to earn 
money, not for herself but for the man she wor- 
shipped, who loved her — ^yes, Aer, for she could 
feel his love hovering about her on the rose 
scented air, the very breath of her life! The 
acquirement of five thousand dollars which had 
beeoi supplied as if by some fairy godmother ! 
For the first time she wondered who was the 
generous lender, for, in her great excitement at 
the time she had not noticed the name on the 
note, she failed to see that it had been hidden 
by Dorothy's jeweled fingers. Some friend of 
Beekman no doubt. Bankers and brokers are 
notoriously prodigal and rich. She remem- 
bered that something had been said about pay- 
ing interest, but how could she when she did 
not know to whom to pay it? She would write 
to Dorothy for the name of her creditor. Her 
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curiosity was aroused and she laid down her 
work and gave herself up to wondering how 
she could have been so careless in such a large 
transaction. 

Then her thoughts reverted to hats and her 
mind dwelt upon the possibilities of the invoice 
she expected to receive from Paris. To-day her 
whole heart was overspread with happiness for 
Drayton had almost been successful with his 
last poem. He had found an editor who was 
willing to read it, who after glancing over the 
first dozen verses or so seemed pleased and said 
that it would probably be accepted. Her hus- 
band had been treading on air ever since, and 
had begun to plan another wing to the house. 
Let him plan as many wings as he chose, and 
a roof, and an Italian garden, they would all 
be possible soon, editor or no editor! She 
smiled sweetly as she resumed her work, think- 
ing that if every one. in the world was as happy 
as she at that present moment, God would be 
very well pleased with his handiwork of the 
universe this soft summer morning. 

She looked up and saw Jack and Anna walk- 
ing on the winding driveway. She stamped 
her foot a little impatiently for her thoughts 
were so pleasant that she did not wish them to 
be interrupted by any one but her husband. 
She remembered what King bad said about 
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Drayton writing an article for one of the xnaga- 
zines, and jumped up, scattering the contents of 
her workbasket in every direction; she started 
down the garden path to meet the destroyers of 
her day-dream. Her face was beaming and 
her eyes sparkling when she held out her hand 
to King. Anna looked at him out of the comer 
of her eye and almost winked, for she wished to 
exclaim: ''See, it must have been jealousy; she 
is glad to see you this morning." 

''Mr. King has honored me with an early 
morning call, he came before breakfast had 
been cleared away; was it not good of him?" 
she did say after she had kissed Mrs. Ord. 
Miss Bard was not generally very demonstra- 
tive, but she always kissed Betty. Her downy 
pink cheek and red lips and bright eyes, were 
more than even she could withstand. They 
went to the house where Drayton joined them 
and took King into the library to smoke. 

They were hardly seated when Jack spoke of 
the magazine article and asked Ord if he would 
like to write it. Drayton was pleased, and 
showed his pleasure in every line of his face. 
He wanted to tell Betty immediately, for he 
feared that in the last few weeks she had begun 
to lose faith in his literary ability, an ability 
he had assured himself time and time again, 
that h^ possessed^ although he had never had 
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any chance to show it. For some time be had 
been greatly worried. Day after day went by 
and he was unable to dispose of a singlo line of 
his writings, be could not help losing courage. 
He had thought that he possessed a certain 
amount of genius and the power of composition 
and in the possession of such a thought he felt 
a growing amount of independence. When 
the time came to exert himself and attempt 
after attempt failed, the fear that he was abso- 
lutely incompetent to earn a living in any. way 
grew and overspread his heart with consterna- 
tion and despair. 

It was not a question now of working to add 
luxuries to the necessities that were already 
supplied by a fixed income; he could not enjoy 
the lazy, dreaming, worthless existence of a 
diletantti, the most expensive of all luxuries; 
it was for bread and coal and clothes that he 
must strive after and win. In a man of Dray- 
ton's characteristics and finely shaded nature 
the fear of want and the knowledge of approach- 
ing penury play sad havoc with mind and body 
and produce a suffering which is more acute 
than the actual pangs of hunger. For the past 
few weeks he had been on the verge of melan- 
cholia and had fought bravely to keep the 
knowledge of his ailment from Betty. This 
article that King proposed would not only 
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bring in money, it would be an entering 
wedge to find success, a turn in the tortuous 
channel of literary aspirations when it would 
be necessary to crowd on all steam and go full 
speed ahead. It wou\d be an advertisement 
and bring his name at last before the long- 
waiting public. 

He thanked Jack King sincerely, and the old 
smile that had grown sad and pained of late 
came back to his lips, and illuminated the ex- 
pression of his thoughtful, serious face. Mrs. 
Ord had noticed his downcast countenance and 
dull eyes, but had interpreted them as the result 
of overwork, not as the worry over bread and 
butter, and something for her to wear. 

"Betty! Betty!" he called, "come in and 
thank Jack, he has brought me some work; 
he's a trump, how could we ever get along 
without him at Grassmere. 

"Indeed, I won't thank him to give you any 
more work; how can you do it unless the days 
are lengthened to forty or fifty hours? They 
will begin to grow shorter in just one week," 
answered Bettina entering the room with Anna. 
She had been waiting impatiently for her cue 
and her face was beaming with smiles in sym- 
pathy for her husband. 

"But he wants me to write an article on 
something I know all about. Manor houses I 
This is an order from one of the big magazines I'^ 
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** Dear me, don't you know all about poetry?'* 
asked Miss Bard. '* Betty told me that you 
were the poet of the century." 

Betty blushed. *' Perhaps she is right," said 
Drayton. "The century is not ended yet. 
Poetry is sentiment and there is no demand for 
9uch a conimonplace superfluity nowadays." 

**That's true," continued Miss Bard. ''I 
have always had sentiment to burn, and no- 
body ever wanted it; they turned the cold 
shoulder .whenever I offered to give any away 
even!" 

"Poor Anna," said Betty, who was always 
sorry for every one. 

"This article is to be about manor houses and 
I am to begin right away," exclaimed Ord, who 
had already composed the opening sentence. 
"I'm to describe Lewisboro and Rensselaer- 
wyck and " 

"Rensselaerwyck?" from Anna. "What do 
you know about Rensselaerwyck, that's in an- 
other county." 

"I'll go to Albany for my material. You'll 
come with me, ^etty? It will be a second 
honeymoon and you will see my name in print 
at the end of it. You haven't thanked Jack 
yet, if it wasn't for him I would be like Anna 
here, a great deal of sentiment on hand and no 
market for it." Betty thanked King very pret- 
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tily. He seemed grateful, for whatever Mrs. 
Ord did was done in all sincerity and before 
this she had hardly deigned to notice him. 
But Betty's joy was dampened by the thought 
of her husband's going away. Even if he only 
went into the neighboring county and was ab- 
sent but a night. How could she go with him 
and leave her business venture in other hands 
and at this critical moment? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

''Anna," said Bettina one moming when 
she and Miss Bard were walking together in 
the garden, "why do you suppose Mr. King 
went to see you the other day? Did you ask 
him to call?" 

**I have known him for a long, long while," 
replied Anna, not answering either ques- 
tion directly. ''He was the first man I met at 
my first ball." 

"How strange! I remember that he was the 
first man I met at my first ball." 

"I don't think that it is very strange; he 
makes a point of going to balls, he's one of the 
best known men in town." 

"Why did he go to see you the other morn- 
ing?" Betty turned and looked at Anna and 
asked her question point blank for the second 
time. Miss Bard hesitated. She stooped down 
and picked a rose and fastened it in her com- 
panion's dress; then she stood back a little to 
admire the effect of her sBsthetic handiwork. 

"He came to ask my advice about some- 
thing,*^ she said at last. 
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*^0h, don't be angry at my inquisitivenees, 
dear, you are in my charge to a certain extent, 
I feel responsible to your aunt, as your cbap- 
erone." 

"You have been very kind to me, Betty, and 
I don't mind your inquisitiveness in the least. 
I am rather inquisitive myself. But do tell 
me what is the matter with Jack KingP Tou 
treat him as though he were recovering from 
scarlet fever and the skin on his hands was 
peeling. Has he done anything dreadfuls* 

"I don't think he has done anything more 
dreadful than many other men, but his reputa- 
tion is rather — ^rather — " Betty hesitated. 

"All over the shop, as it were?'' Anna oould 
express herself better in slang than in any 
other way. People who knew the retired life 
that she had led for the past four years were 
wont to wonder how she kept abreast of so 
many colloquialisms. There is no periodical 
devoted to that branch of literature in which 
she shone pre-eminent. The truth was that 
Miss Bard had always thought and talked in 
slang, and when her life stood still her thoughts 
and words went marching on with the century. 
If she had suddenly changed her method of 
conversation no one would connect her with the 
Anna Bard of yore. But there was no danger 
of her losing her principal characteristic while 
she retained the power of articulation. 
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"That is more or less what I mean/' went 
on Betty, smiling. "He is attentive to too 
many women, married women." 

"At the same time," put in Anna medita- 
tively. 

'*He has never married." 

"Perhaps his affections are too mercurial." 

"His devotion — perhaps it would be better to 
say addiction — to married women should debar 
him from the friendship of immarried ones." 
Betty was very serious. She was trying to 
think of words that would convey her mean- 
ing without expressing too much. This is a 
di£Scult task and one rarely accomplished by a 
woman. 

"lliat's rather hard on the married womeUi 
it puts them in a class by themselves." 

"Well, they are in a class by themselves; 
but there are many divisions of the class." 
They had traversed the length of the garden by 
this time and turned into a path that led to the 
pond. Anna was wondering if Betty was be- 
ginning to be jealous of her^ now. King was 
what she called a good thing; perhaps Mrs. 
Ord wished to keep him all to herself. She 
had looked up to Bettina as a paragon of all 
that was good and virtuous. Was she no bet- 
ter than the rest of them? 

''There have been a good many insinuations 
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in the papers about King lately/' continued 
Mrs. Ord. ** Evidently one of society's periodi- 
cal scandals is about to be developed." 

"You mean Dorothy?" 

"It is too bad that she is so foolhardy. She 
is ruining her life for nothing," said Betty re- 
gretfully, for [she was very fond of Mrs. Hallet. 

"I don't think that it is as bad as that. The 
name of every married woman of prominence 
is linked to that of some man who is not her 
husband." 

"And what is the invariable ending?" 

"A general shake up and perhaps a change 
of husbands all around. What does it matter? 
In a short time everything goes on as smoothly 
as ever. A married woman can't be married 
too often nowadajrs; it adds to her social 
standing.^' 

"Don't be so frivolous, Anna. You are 
trifling with the most serious subject. The 
foundation of all happiness, the only true hap- 
piness in life is love. You will find that out 
someday." 

"Then you haven't given up all hope of my 
marrying? I had, long ago." 

"Don't link your name with Jack King; it 
would not do you any good.'' 

"I assure you, Betty, there is no harm done, 
so far. Mr. King is no more to me than — ^than 
—Drayton Ord." 
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"They are hardly the same kind of men!" 

"Jack is a little jollier; but that isn't Dray- 
ton's fault." 

Betty turned to Anna very earnestly and 
caught her hy the arm. "Promise me that you 
will let him alone; he is dragging Dorothy's 
name into the mire of scandal ; let that example 
be enough." 

"Bettina, you are so serious!" 

"I am most serious; take my advice while 
there is yet time; it comes from my heart. 
You will lose all chance of happiness if you 
are mixed up with that man." 

"You make me nervous with such solemn 
words. You have almost persuaded me that I 
have done something horrible. I assure you 
that Jack King has not the slightest idea in the 
world of marrying me." 

"I am sure he has not." 

"You seem so interested in my welfare, 
Betty, I will be frank and open with you. Mr. 
King's call the other morning had nothing to 
do with matrimony; he wanted to know if I 
could tell him in what way he had offended 
you. He said that he disliked to go to Grass- 
mere for the way you treated him." 

So Betty's studied indifference had been no- 
ticed by him after all. But he was not so much 
discouraged that he avoided her altogether. 
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^^I treat him the same as other men." 

''Don't you think you might treat him a 
little better? Yon know you are not very cor- 
dial to most men." 

**I have always had a loathing for King ever 
since the first time I met him. I am sorry if I 
show it so plainly. Is he so very sensitive?" 

''I had a loathing for him once, but it wore 
off in time. He is very generous and generally 
speaking he is harmless enough. He has been 
very kind to Drayton." 

''He has taken an interest in his literary 
work, and I am very grateful to him for that. 
I thanked him the other day." 

"And he has been so kind to you, just think 
what he has done!" 

"Kind to me?" repeated Betty in surprise. 
She was beginning to feel uneasy; there was 
something mysterious about Miss Bard this 
morning. She wondered how King had been 
kind to her. 

"It is owing to his generosity that you are 
able to open your shop. I should call him a 
very good friend of the family." 

Bettina was silent for a moment. She was 
standing on the shore of the miniature lake, 
gazing into the water that lapped in tiny waves 
at her feet. She was unable to fathom Annans 
ineaning. Finally she turned to her in a helpless 
way. _ 
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*'DonH beat about the bush any longer, tell 
what you mean/' she said. 

** Didn't he lend you five thousand dollars?" 
Miss Bard was trembling with excitement and 
fear. The expression of Betty's face had turned 
to one of sadness and apprehension. She looked 
as though she was about to hear of a great 
calamity that had overtaken some one very 
near to her. The color had left her cheeks 
and lips, and her breath came in little gasps. 
When Miss Bard spoke and Betty realized who 
was her unknown creditor she collapsed in a 
heap on the grassy bank and buried her face in 
her hands. Anna was frightened in earnest 
now, for she had never seen Betty in tears be- 
fore. She wrung her hands and walked rapidly 
up and down the little beach for a few moments, 
then suddenly dropped down by Betty's side. 

"Don't Betty, don't! I'm sure there^s noth- 
ing to cry about. What do you care if it was 
his money? You will make so much with 
your shop that you can pay him back in a few 
months, and forget all about it. Don't cry, 
dear Betty, or I will have to cry too to keep 
you company." Anna produced a handker- 
chief and applied it to Betty's eyes, absorbing 
the little streams that were running down her 
cheeks and wetting the hair about her neck. 

Mrs. Ord looked up, ** Why didn't you tell 
me before?" she asked. 
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^'I had no idea until be spoke about it. I 
thought you must know from whom you bor- 
rowed such a large amount, indeed I did, Betty 
dear; it was only natural that you should 
know." 

"I never thought — it seemed as though it 
was Dorothy's money — and I never looked at 
the name on the note, it was all done so quickly. 
What shall I do? I can't give it back for it is 
all gone. Oh, Anna, Anna, how unhappy I 
am and my intentions were so good !" 

*' I don't see why you should be unhappy," 
said Miss Bard, who really did not see. The 
money had been obtained, so why worry from 
what source it came? 

Poor Betty was overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion and rage. Mortification that she should 
be indebted to the one man in the world whom 
she had always distrusted and was beginning 
to hate; rage that she should seem to be for a 
single day in his power. She blushed when 
she thought of it and tears sprang up anew 
when she considered the complications that her 
innocent ambition to sell hats and make a little 
much-needed money had caused. She had 
warned Anna Bard to guard herself against 
King and preserve her reputation from any as- 
sociation with his name, and her own name 
wa^ irreparably associated with him, written 
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out in full with black ink In white paper. 
Would she become like Dorothy? Would her 
love for Drayton be construed into a hollow 
sham, and she be pointed out as the companion 
of a man who respected neither love, nor honor, 
nor purity, nor honesty, which had been lost to 
him for years beyond the slightest hope of re- 
call? Why had she ever thought of a shop or 
of money, which she saw now more clearly 
than ever before was the root of all evil? Why 
had she sacrificed peace of mind and self- 
respect and the love of her husband to gain a 
little gold, to win a little yellow luxury? 

Mrs. Ord gathered togetherher panic stricken 
wits and incidentally dried her eyes with Miss 
Bard's pocket-handkerchief. She felt that she 
must do something to stave off a horrible blow 
that had been aimed at her home and happi- 
ness. She had placed herself, unknowingly to 
be sure, in the power of an unscrupulous man 
who had defied all honorable customs of life 
and preyed for so long on the passions of 
women and their vanity, which more than 
pride, goes before a fall, if it does not fall with 
it, that he had become a social hyena, the appe- 
tite of whose lust was whetted anew by each 
conquest of his slimy heart. She felt that she 
was being drawn into that vortex that she had 
long shuddered to contemplate, the vortex of 
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dishonored women, against her will, against 
her strength, but as surely as the hyena waited 
for his prey. The thoughts and ambitions, the 
idols of her heart, had always been pure and 
imdefiled ; but she had had to make her way 
among idols not so perfect, which rose up to 
confront her at every turn of her path. Was 
she to be contaminated too? She would have 
to keep the slightest suspicion of her present 
entanglement from Drayton, thus was she more 
than ever drawn into the ways of deceit and 
cunningness. 

She would soon decide upon some means by 
which she could free herself from the 
obligation to King. From the moment she met 
him on the memorable night of her jQrst ball 
his eyes had filled her with fear, but only now 
was she beginning to translate the longing in 
their sinister, fawning glare. If she could but 
be free from the danger that encompassed her 
now she would be content and happy to live for 
the rest of her life with Drayton in a cave on 
the hillside and subsist on roots and herbs and 
— love. 

It did not take long for all these thoughts to 
flutter through Bettina's brain; they came and 
went while she was handing Anna back her 
handkerchief and smoothing out the little wisps 
of hair that had been displaced during her XS^ 
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cent agitation. In a few moments she was 
herself again; her eyes had become accustomed 
to the new vision. She was sorry that she had 
displayed so much emotion before Anna. In- 
stead of despising King and hating him, she 
thought of him with the greatest disdain and 
defiance. She had never been afraid of any 
man before; would she begin by fearing such a 
demented representative of the human race as 
he was? She smiled a little at the thought, 
and all her old assurance came back to her. 



i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Bbbkman Hallet had set out for 
Paris with a light heart and a heavier purse 
than had burdened her pocket for many a day. 
She did not derive much pleasure from the 
money her mother supplied to defray the house- 
hold expenses; there was not any satisfaction to 
be got from handling little pieces of paper with 
figures cut in them, not the satisfaction that 
most women experience from coming into con- 
tact with silver and gold and banknotes of 
large denomination. Carefully hidden away 
in the depths of a voluminous portfolio was a 
letter of credit for fifteen thousand francs; Doro- 
thy took it out now and then, and gazed at it 
and fondled it with her fingers and gloated over 
the possession of so much money. What a 
lot of bonnets she could purchase ! She would 
become tired of purchasing bonnets after a 
while; it was too bad that her commission did 
not include dresses and gloves and boots and 
stockings and a thousand other little things 
that are worn by women. She thrust the letter 
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of credit into a pocket nervously, and locking 
her dressing case, went on deck. Warmly 
wrapped up and reclining in a comfortable chair 
in the lee of a smoke stack, she gave herself up 
to the great pleasure of thinking pleasant 
thoughts* For several reasons she looked for- 
ward eagerly to a month in Paris. She was 
perfectly at home in that capital and was 
charmed and fascinated by its gayety, so that 
she would miss her annual visit if for any 
reason it was postponed or given up. This 
year Jack would be with her and the ordinary 
pleasures of life would become idyllic. She 
expected him on the next steamer, for he had 
faithfully promised to join her without delay. 

Dorothy was very fond of Jack; each day 
she grew a little fonder. There was nothing 
wrong in that ; it was fashionable for women 
to be fond of their Gentlemen in- Waiting, and 
what is fashionable is right, that is according to 
the creed that in Mrs. Hallet's religion had 
long superseded the shorter catechism. She 
would not do anything very wrong, not because 
she feared that her conscience would trouble 
her in consequence, but because she did not 
wish to run the risk of being found out; it is 
bad form to be found out too often. She had 
become interested in King in the beginning be- 
cause he was the only man she knew who 
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seemed to take the least bit of interest in her; 
she was very lonely after the first excitement 
of marriage had worn away. In making a 
friend of Jack King she had only followed in 
the footsteps of many wives that had gone be- 
fore her down the winding lane that leads to 
the divorce-courts; a byway which was becom- 
ing a highway, traversed by the most fastidious 
women in high heel slippers, their lace petti- 
coats trailing in the mud and slime. King 
was an old friend of Hallet's, in fact he seemed 
to be everybody's old friend ; he knew every- 
body, and is not that the same thing? 

It was a pleasure to have him about, he was 
so agreeable; there were so many things he 
could do well; read a woman's innermost 
thoughts, anticipate her slightest wish. Doro- 
thy, like many a young woman, made up her 
mind to be most circumspect in her behavior, 
year in and year out, and yet strange to say, 
shawas most anxious as are all women, that 
her little flirtation should be observed. But 
she insisted that her Qentleman-in- Waiting 
should carry himself with great dignity. Only 
selfish, frivolous, badly trained Qentlemen-in- 
Waiting precipitated trouble. She thought 
that Jack King had been walking on a slack 
wire for so long that it made no difference how 
high it was stretched and over what raging 
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torrent it hung. He was at the very top of his 
profession, in which it is necessary to combine 
all the attributes of a diplomat, an ardent 
lover, a hypocrite, a roaring, bristling lion and 
a nicely combed, bangled poodle dog. 

It was so long since Dorothy had been fond 
of anyone, not since she went surreptitiously to 
matinees and fell in love with each succeeding 
leading man I Her love for Hallet had been a 
sort of made-to-order love; she had been so 
much excited with the idea of marriage and 
independence that she did not pause to analyze 
her affections. It was pleasant to feel a little 
glow in the heart, a little interest in the mind, 
when she thought of any particular man. She 
could not be blamed if Beekman failed to love 
her; she had been a most devoted wife for three 
months at least, and oh I so faithful! And 
then it must be remembered that woman's love 
is like the tide, it waits for no man, that is, no 
husband whose indifference seems to be the 
least bit incorrigible. Tears gathered in poor 
Dorothy's eyes as she considered the long con- 
tinued neglect of her husband. She stamped 
her foot impatiently on the white deck and 
blamed bitterly her mother, whose penurious 
disposition of the marriage settlement had 
originally caused all of the trouble. She as- 
sured herself that even if many many years 
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hereafter she should hark back on her labyrm- 
thian way she would fetch up all standing at 
the fatal clause in the contract that had barred 
her from connubial bliss. 

As the throbbing engines mcreased the dis- 
tance between Dorothy and her husband, she 
found herself becoming the least bit homesick; 
for what is a modem home without a Gentle- 
man-in- Waiting? In midocean her thoughts 
were tuned to a pitch of maudlin sentiment. 
How could she pass a week or ten days in Paris 
waiting for her little playmate? She would 
not undertake to purchase Betty's hats without 
his advice, without some one to share the re- 
sponsibility. She determined to spend the in- 
teryening days in acquking costumes, in consult- 
ing leading artists about clothes that would be 
most becoming to her slender figure and render 
it more bewitching. A woman's instinct to 
distort and adorn her charms to captivate man 
asserted itself with unmistakable ardor. 

If her mother would not be liberal enough to 
carry out her designs, she would borrow a little 
from Betty, for she was sure, now that she 
came to consider the question seriously, that it 
would be impossible to spend three thousand 
dollars on hats alone. It was Jack's money 
anyhow, and who had a better right to Jack's 
money than Dorothy? He would have lent it 
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to her instead of Betty if Mrs. Hallet had inti- 
mated that she wished to borrow such a sum. 
He would do anything for her ! In return she 
must make herself attractive to him. 

Mr. King did not arrive by the steamer he 
had been advertised to come over in; Mrs. 
Hallet waited in vain. She made all sorts of 
excuses to herself for his delay, but she worked 
herself up into such a state of excitement that 
she could not sleep at night, and she found it 
hard to keep back her tears by day. Mrs. 
Veneer noticing her daughter's distraction, 
gave her a louis d'or one morning and bade her 
buy some bonbons at the comer of the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Rue Castiglioni. 

To pass the time Dorothy spent her days in 
the shops with her maid, and at the end of a 
few days she thought that she would not wait 
for Jack to help her buy Bettina's bonnets. 
She felt that if she waited much longer there 
would not be a very grand display of recent 
importations at the opening of the little shop 
just off the avenue. She did the best that could 
be done with what was left of the fifteen thou- 
sand francs, and wrote to Mrs. Ord that the 
consignment was on the way, and in a post- 
script she asked if Betty had seen Mr. King 
before he sailed. 

Then she waited. At the end of a week she 
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sent a cablegram which Jack read carefully 
and then tore up into infiinitessimal bits and 
scattered them to the four winds of heaven, 
which were disporting themselves in the neigh- 
borhood of Grassmere with much frolicsome- 
ness and playing havoc with the last of Betty's 
roses. Thereafter every morning he found a 
cablegram on his breakfast table, but aside 
from wondering where Mrs. Beekman Hallet 
obtained the money to squander on such a one- 
sided correspondence, he did not pay them any 
particular attention. His thoughts for some 
time had been alienated from the love-lorn 
Dorothy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The middle of July found Drayton Ord hard 
at work on bis manor-house articles. Lewis- 
boFo was the subject of the first one and he did 
not have to leave his study to gather material. 
He had every date and incident in connection 
with the settlement of the valley at his finger 
ends. There was much to be said about Grass- 
mere and when hiatuses occurred in its history 
he filled them in with the coloring of his rich 
imagination. He was able to breathe a little 
poetry and sentiment through pages of dates 
ipd pedigrees, and entered with all his heart 
into the description of the localities with which 
he was familiar. Betty's rose-garden came in for 
a large share of word-painting, and the lake 
near which was fought a battle in the Bevolu- 
tionary war; the remains of some earthworks 
on the north shore could still be traced through 
a wilderness of weeds. 

Then came the day of days. In the life of 
every man and woman there is a day of days, 
on which some great ambition is fulfilled, some 
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long thought of, or perhaps Bome unexpected 
happening occurs. The day of days of a young 
girl is the day on which she discovers that a 
heritage of love has been l)equeathed to her to 
share with some man. To a young lawyer his 
first case marks the day of days; to a minister 
his first sermon, to a surgeon his first success- 
ful operation; to an embryo statesman his 
election to the state assembly, to a wife the 
birth of her first child, to her husband its death ! 
It is a common belief that a poet's day of days 
is the one on which his first great inspiration is 
conceived, but to one who has observed the 
workings of human nature, it seems to be the 
day when he sees his name in print over an 
accepted poem. Drayton's day of days was 
the day on which he received a note from the 
editor of a magazine accepting some verses 
that he had left for his consideration some 
weeks before, and inclosing a check in payment 
for them. 

Betty did not try to conceal her happiness. 
Everything that came within her range of 
vision was bathed in a roseate hue, even the 
promissory note, which on that particular 
day seemed as good as paid and did not worry 
her in the least. She felt rich again and 
was sure that a great era of prosperity had 
at last dawned. Her happiness was a reflec- 
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tion of her love for Drayton; she was over- 
joyed to think that success had at last crowned 
his superhuman efforts; that his days of pinch- 
ing and starving and worrying were at an 
end. On this day of days everything was 
beautiful! The worn-out carpet in her room 
was a Persian rug beneath her springing feet; 
her food was ambrosia, her drink nectar; but 
she was more free from care than the gods on 
high Olympus. The crisp air of heaven got 
into her nerves and tingled in her veins, send- 
ing the tlood coursing through her body and 
bathing her cheeks with a color rare to see. 
Qolden atoms sparkled in her hair, the light of 
her eyes shone with peace and love and happi- 
ness, the great beautifiers of mankind. 

At limcheon Drayton suggested some form of 
entertainment to celebrate the great event. It 
was long since Betty had met her friends or 
essayed the role of hostess; once so gay, she 
seemed to be estranged from all the men and 
women she had ever known, and the brilliant 
scenes through which they passed to and fro. 
It would be possible with the money he had re- 
ceived from the verses, and the remuneration he 
expected from his forthcoming article to give 
some f^te that would gather their old friends 
about them once more. His suggestions were 
received by Betty rather solemnly. She did not 
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wish to share her happiness with any one but 
him. But whatever pleased Drayton was very 
apt sooner or later to overjoy Bettina^ and 
after a moment's consideration of the possibili- 
ties at her command she entered with great vim 
into her husband's ideas. She was fearful, how- 
ever, of undertaking any entertainment on a 
large scale. Grassmere, in their short day, had 
not been the scene of much revelry; misfortime 
seemed to sit grim-visaged on its ancient roof- 
tree. The scarcity of guests, as well as the 
scarcity of servants to minister to them, pre- 
cluded all thought of a ball. It was finally de- 
cided to issue dinner invitations to a few old 
friends, so the gathering would be a jolly one. 

Drayton had cultivated a horror for formal 
functions. The difficulties of cooking a dinner 
were not so great as those of serving it to a 
large number of people. There were many 
articles of silverware scattered through the 
house, wedding presents which lately had 
seemed useless enough. These were gathered 
together on the library table and formed a brave 
array. Candelabra, vases and bonbonieres, 
etageres cmd fruit baskets and bowls of rich 
design were among the gifts that had been 
lavishly showei'ed upon Betty, which at the 
time had not made much impression, but now, 
after living so long in a rather primitive fash- 
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ion, her eyes were dazzled by their brightness. 
There was a profusion of damask, too, that had 
long been locked up in the linen closet; and 
forks and spoons and knives, rare porcelain, 
platters and plates enough to form a most im- 
posing spectacle. Betty was proud of her 
possessions after they had been brought to her 
notice, but Ord would have been more inter- 
ested in them if they had been antiques. 

"I think," said Bettina, "that Anna will 
lend me her aunt's waitress. She is quite nice 
looking, and if she is rigged out in a black dress 
with white collar and cuflEs she will do well 
enough. Then there is our own maid-of-all- 
work; we can trim her up for the occasion to 
pass muster. Drayton, dear, it is much easier 
to give a dinner in summer than any other 
time; there is so much on the place that can be 
used.'* 

Drayton looked up from a book he was read- 
ing. Since his own position in literature had 
become assured he had taken to patronising the 
efforts of other writers. Lately he had 
read nothing but reviews, and wondered how he 
would be treated some day in the press. 

"Strawberries are all gone;" he said, "and 
peaches are not yet ripe; I don't think that 
Grassmere is so very resourceful after all." 

"The garden is overgrown with vegetables." 
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'^Turnips and cabbages, and- 
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"There are peas,'* continued Betty, "we can 
get a piece of salmon to go with them; there 
are new potatoes that go well with anything; 
and lettuce and tomatoes and sweet peas, and 
parsley. I don't believe we will have to buy 
anything but the salmon and a leg of lamb." 

"If our guests see such a display of plate, 
goodness knows what they will expect." 

"And there ^e broiled chickens just ready to 
kill," went on Betty excitedly. The chickens 
had been her especial care during the spring. 

"Be careful about who you ask, don't have 
any one who is hard to please, or who might 
want something we haven't got." 

"Oh, no, I am sure that Anna and I can 
arrange a dinner that will please everybody. 
Don't worry about it dear, I will attend to 
everything, but the wines; you will have to see 
to them, I am not familiar with anything but 
claret and green mint." 

"Nor am I, dear," answered Drayton 
smiling. 

Bettina went to see Anna about the details of 
the dinner. She had become accustomed to 
consult Miss Bard on every subject now. She 
did not take her advice always, but Anna's 
ideas were very often worth developing. It 
must be remembered that Miss Bard had been 
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living alone for a number of years, pratically 
alone, for her aunt was very old and quite 
feeble and was supposed to be in good health 
if she took three meals a day and did not have 
a ^^sinking spell" after each one. 

Anna was like the mechanical toy of a child 
that is wound up to move around a given cir- 
cle on the floor and when lifted into the air 
makes a great commotion with revolving 
wheels and expanding springs, but when put 
down takes up its course just where it left oflf. 
Her body was active as well as her mind, and 
when she had been lifted from the floor her 
wheels still kept going around and making a 
great whir. Betty had put her back again. 

Miss Bard had done a great deal of thinking 
during the past four years and her thoughts 
had been slightly jumbled up. She had 
evolved many theories and discovered many 
startling facts and she wished to put her dis- 
coveries to a practical test. She had often 
thought of writing a book, but when she took 
up her pen it seemed as though there was not 
enough ink in the world to record her fancies. 

Bettina had never given a dinner, but she 
had been a guest at so many that she felt quite 
capable of undertaking one herself. It was not 
so much the question of what one ate when din- 
ing out as who one met. This principle had 
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been dinged into her for so long she was per- 
suaded that things to eat were only remotely 
connected with dinner giving. She had often 
heard some woman say when asked if she had 
enjoyed a dinner, "Oh, there were so many 
agreeable people I did not pay much attention 
to what was passed to me.*' The entree and 
the joint are of less importance than the Ger- 
man baron who sits on the right hand of the 
hostess; if one can be assured that his title is 
not spurious, why worry about the salad dress* 
ing? No man was interested in the wishbone 
of the tiurkey if the wishbone of his neighbor 
was in place. And yet Betty could not quite 
shake off an idea that she had possessed since 
early childhood that a dinner to be successful 
should be well chosen, well cooked, and of not 
too many courses. The dinners she attended in 
town were so much alike that she was not able 
to draw upon them for many suggestions. 

Mrs. Ord found Anna reclining in a ham- 
mock on the back porch, half in and half out, a 
favorite posture of hers. She had been reading 
a novel but the warm afternoon invited repose 
and she was just awaking from a nap when 
Betty appeared. 

"What do you think, Anna,*' she said, sit- 
ting down on the top step and leaning her back 
against a flower tub. Anna sat up, she looked 
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as if she was incapable of thinking of anything 
for some time. ** Drayton and I are going to 
give a dinner," continued Betty when she had 
made herself comfortable. "Oh, I haven't told 
you, his last poem has been accepted, and we 
want to celebrate the event. I came over to 
tell you about it, and to ask you to help me." 

'*In what way, dear? You know I am not 
much of a cook." 

**0h, never mind the cooking part, I want 
you to help me choose the guests. They are 
more important than anything else at a din- 
ner,'' said Mrs. Ord convincingly. 

** There are not very many people to pick 
from. How large a dinner is it to be?" 

*' Twelve, I think; there must be twelve peo- 
ple around here who would come." 

"There are not many more. Dorothy is 
away and when The Towers is closed there is a 
big gap in Lewisboro society." 

"You cannot discourage me; but let us 
count up." 

"Well, to begin with, you and Drayton and 
myself I suppose." 

"Of course. I look upon you as one of the 
family." 

"That's three." 

"You haven't thought of " 

"Jack King?" 
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"I don't mean to ask him." 

*'You must Betty; he is a great friend of 
Drayton's; it would look funny to leave him 
out." 

"He is going abroad." 

"He hasn't gone yet. Do you know, dear, I 
think there is something wrong between Jack 
and Dorothy; that's why she went away so 
suddenly." 

Betty blushed crimson and looked down at 
her shoes peeping from beneath her gown. 

"I didn't mean thatP^ exclaimed Anna 
hastily. "There's been a row. I don't think 
he has any idea of going abroad." 

"That's good news; it's the best thing that 
could happen for Dorothy," answered Betty, 
thinking what bad news it was for her. 

"I have been putting two and two together 
and they don't add up the way they ought to." 

"I don't want him at my dinner. Why do 
you always suggest disagreeable things, Anna?" 

"I don't mean to be disagreeable, but that's 
always the trouble about giving an entertain- 
ment; you have got to ask somebody because 
he is a friend of the family, and somebody else 
because she was asked last time, and somebody 
else because she wasn't. People's susceptibili- 
ties are very easily hurt when anything to eat 
or drink is being passed around, if they are not 
in at the finish." 
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"But we can get twelve without him," in- 
sisted Betty, not at all convinced by Miss Bard's 
argument "I am going to ask Arthur Morris 
and his wife and her sister Ethel." 

*'Isn't she rather young for the crowd?" 

"What crowd?" 

"Jack King; he's pretty well grown up." 

"But he isn't coming." 

"Oh! all right; have Ethel, her sister can 
look out for her. 

"That makes six with ourselves , that's half 
the number already!" 

"Why don't you ask Johnny Crumbs? He's 
stopping at the Country Club; I saw him on 
the links yesterday." 

"I will write to him to-night; he will be a 
great addition. Thank you, Anna, for suggest- 
ing him. That makes seven if he will come; 
we must have another man." 

"Why don't you ask the rector, Mr. Cross?" 

"Isn't he rather young for the crowd? And 
he has no sister to look out for him." Betty 
was offended at the insinuations of Anna. 

"He may be young, but his church is higher 
than Gilderoy's kite. I think he can keep up 
with the crowd." Miss Bard had always 
looked upon high-church people as more worldly 
than their lower brethren. She did not know 
what had imbued her with this idea; perhaps 
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she associated frivolities of the church with 
other frivolities. 

*'I didn't know he was so high church/' said 
Bettina. ^' Isn't Lewisboro rather a queer 
place for such an establishment?" 

'* It is off the beaten track. I suppose he can 
do all sorts of things without being found out." 

'*The natives don't look very high-church." 

"You can never tell, my dear. I assure you 
it has gone with great gusto. It is so dull 
here, one is apt to become enthusiastic about 
anything a little out of the ordinary." 

"Anna, you would jest about anything," 
Betty exclaimed a little horrified at her friends 
levity; she had aways been more or less reli- 
gious herself. 

"It is not a jest," continued Anna quite seri- 
ously. **If you had lived here for three years, 
buried alive, you would have welcomed crosses 
and candlesticks and choir boys and incense. . 
I would have welcomed a confessional if any 
one had supplied me with something to confess. 
To the soul-hungry, benighted people of this 
peaceful valley, Mr. Jackson Cross was a 
godsend in more ways than one." 

Betty was not altogether displeased with the 
idea of asking Mr. Cross. Through him she 
might borrow a little dignity from the church, 
and at the same time show him some attention. 
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Drayton had been too poor to take a pew and 
she had not attended many services. He had 
called at Grassmere and Bettina rather liked 
him. He was young and enthusiastic and 
fairly good looking, but possessed of much 
affectation of speech and manner. One over- 
looks affectation in a parson when they would 
find it unbearable in one of the laity. 

**Are you hesitating because he is so high?" 
asked Anna, who noticed the puzzled expres- 
sion of Bettina's face. 

'^I rather like the idea of having Mr. Cross; 
he is a great friend of yours, is he not?'* 

'*I see him a great deal, but I would rather 
he didn't take me in to dinner. I am very 
much occupied in church work off and on and 
I know he would insist on talking shop. On 
such a rare occasion as a dinner, I wish to en- 
joy myself; I want to forget everything else 
absolutely for a few hours." 

**Who shall I ask for you?" said Mrs. Ord. 
She thought it a good plan to let Anna choose 
her own partner, then there would be a cer- 
tainty that one of her guests at least was enjoy- 
ing herself. 

*'It really doesn't matter," answered Miss 
Bard. ** Perhaps I could take care of Jack 
better than any one, we are old friends you 
know." 
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*'Jack King? You are incorrigible, Anna. 
I told you that I am not going to ask him. 
Can't you think of some one else?" 

"Aren't you going to ask Jack? I know that 
Drayton will insist^ and you cant tell him why 
you don't want King in the house. My dear 
child, if I owed any man so much money I 
would try to be so agreeable to him that he would 
never think of it again. Men do not think of 
money, or talk of it when they are amused." 

* * Exactly, ' ' thought Betty. Unintentionally 
Anna had struck the root of the whole business. 
Bettina had mortgaged her life, and King 
would expect her to sell her soul to pay the in- 
terest. He would not have risked so much 
money unless there had been something to 
gain, and he expected to gain her. It would 
not do to antagonize him at the present mo- 
ment. If he were to present the note to-morrow 
she would be unable to meet it and she would 
have to give up the shop and sell Grassmere. 
She trembled to think what Draj^ton would do 
if such a thing happened. If she was not care- 
ful she would lose everything, including the 
love and respect of her husband, to retain 
which she had risked all. If she were dis- 
agreeable to King, he might turn and be 
disagreeable to her, for he was a man shorn 
of all chivalry. All true chivalry which 
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springs from the heart is bom in the soul, 
not learned by rote from the pages of a little, 
brown-covered book and practiced only when 
convenient. Bettina did not wish to see 
any intimacy spring up between Kmg and 
Anna, for she felt responsible to a certain 
extent for the welfare of her soul; she did 
not wish to have it exposed to a deadly con- 
tagion. If Dorothy had escaped, her escape had 
been a narrow one and perhaps had not been 
accomplished through herself. When Betty 
closed her eyes she saw Anna torn and de- 
stroyed by the snarling fangs of her friend 
the hyena. She shivered and drew a deep long 
sigh. 

"Won't you let Mr. Cross take you in to please 
me, Anna?" 

"Why, dear?" 

"If I ask Mr. King, and I suppose I shall, 
for Drayton will be disappointed if he does 
not come, it seems to me that I should go in 
with him myself. You say that Mr. Cross is 
an old friend of yours, would it not be more 
gracious for you to entertain him than to trust 
him to the hands of some comparative stranger. ' ' 

Anna laughed. She saw that Betty was 
worried and she did not wish to add to her em- 
barrassment. Miss Bard was an obliging crea- 
ture and did not realize what she lost by her 
perpetual courteousness. 
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"I will do whatever you ask me to, Betty, 
but could you not substitute Johnny Crumbs or 
some one for Mr. Cross?" She looked at Betty 
appealingly, so that she was moved to smile. 

"Yes, yes. Johnny Crumbs or any one but 
Jack King. I feel that I must take that 
worthy gentleman under my own wing.'* 

*'Poor thing," murmured Anna. After 
tiiinking for a moment she went on. "Perhapd 
it is just as well that 1 am not married, dear; 
I fear that I would be the least bit flirtatious; 
and that would pain my friends; particularly 
you, would it not?" 

Miss Bard went over to Bettina and kissed 
her affectionately. There were many things 
that bound these two women together; in many 
ways they were alike, each had a heart of steel 
which was as pliant as wax. And Betty, as 
the wife of Drayton Ord, living at Grassmere 
on nothing a year was much more approachable 
to the humble Anna than the daughter of a 
many -times millionaire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bettt paused in the doorway to look at the 
glittering table. The silver shone white in the 
glare of the tapers that flared from the scones 
on the wainscoted walls; the glass glinted and 
sparkled, reflecting a thousand rainbows on the 
white ceiling of the old dining room. Was this 
Grassmere? She tiptoed to the table to re- 
arrange the pink and white hollyhocks that 
nodded from the silver urns so that she could 
see Drayton's face from her seat, for if his 
smile were absent from the feast, it would be 
no feast for her. She opened the high French 
sashes and let the light of the rising moon creep 
up the floor and throw weird shadows on the 
high-back chairs. The heavy night air waved 
into the room and filled it with the scent of 
heliotrope, so that she breathed the very life 
of the flowers and caressed their sweet breath 
with hers. 

She went to the door to call Drayton from 
the library across the hall. 

"Do you like it?" she whispered. 

"He bent down and kissed her. "It should 
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be like this for you every night," he said a 
little sadly. "Youth and beauty deserve such 
a setting." 

**No, no!" she answered quickly: "if it was 
always like this we would soon grow tired of it. 
It seems wonderful to-night because it is so 
long since we have seen anything like it. Say 
you are pleased; it would make me so happy." 

He bent over again and kissed her sparkling 
hair. "I am pleased, Betty; it is beautiful." 

"Like a real dinner in a great house?" She 
put her hand on his arm and looked up into his 
face beseechingly. He could feel her fingers 
quivering on his sleeve. 

"You are trembling; are you cold?" 

"Oh, Drayton, Drayton, when I married you 
I didn't know that I was a beggar. Can you 
forgive me?" 

Drayton was trembling now. His lips quiv- 
ered so that he could hardly speak. "You 
have beggared yourself by giving me all your 
love. Could I ask for more than that?" He 
turned his head to hide the tears that welled up 
into his eyes. His voice was weak and chok- 
ing with sobs. 

"And my life, my whole life, Drayton. It 
is yours forever and forever to do what you 
will with it." 

"I have not made it very happy, so far. I 
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have been so worried lately, Betty; I have 
hardly been myself. Perhaps we are through 
with the worst of it now.'* 

"Happy! I have been so happy! I used to 
think that happiness had something to do with 
wealth; that money could buy it. But noth- 
ing, nothing but love can buy the happiness I 
want; nothing but your love.'* 

He took her in his arms and held her a mo- 
ment pressing her close to his breast, forgetting 
her delicate gown and the rose at her belt 
which seemed so strange to Betty now; forget- 
ting everything but the soft, sweet happiness 
that had overspread his life since this beautiful 
woman with her beautiful heart had come into 
it. 

A few moments later Anna found Betty on 
the porch in the light of the mellow moon. 
Miss Bard had been arranging an elaborate 
toilette in the guest room and had turned her- 
self out at last as nearly perfect as she had ever 
been. She had had full swing with Betty's 
trousseau and chose a most becoming gown. 

"Mercy, is that you Betty?" she exclaimed, 
stumbling over the chair in which Mrs. Ord 
was seated. "The thing-a-majig in my hair is 
wobbling. I hope I don't look like an Indian." 

"Let 'me fix it." Anna salaamed toward 
Bettina. "Why you have sewed it in, Anna, 
what an idea." 
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"Do come out of the moonlight, Betty, you 
give me the jumps. Are you really so pale or 
is it only the night effect? It suggests ex- 
treme unction or high mass. What a beautiful 
night it is. Do you think that the men will 
have their cofifee out here with us?" 

"Perhaps there won't be any coffee," said 
Bettina, who was growing fearful as the din- 
ner hour approached. She had made many 
resolutions not to worry about anything, but 
broke them every minute. The dinner had 
been carefully arranged and Drayton got a 
cook fiom the club to prepare it. Everything 
now depended on the way it was served. Miss 
Bard's waitress and the Ord maid of all work 
had been thoroughly drilled, but they were 
natives of Lewisboro and not accustomed to 
elaborate meals. Anna had written out a set 
of rules for their guidance and nailed it firmly 
to the pantry door. 

"I am not going to think about the coffee or 
anything else," said Miss Bard, sitting on the 
arm of Betty's chair. "This is the first dinner 
I have been asked to in years and I intend to 
make the most of it. It is time some one 
arrived. "She got up and looked down the 
valley through the moonlight. A little cloud 
of dust was rising like a mist over the road and 
betokened the approach of a carriage. 
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'^Come Betty, let us take a last look at the 
table and then go to my room for a last look in 
the mirror. If there is time we can get down 
on our knees and pray the Lord that the soup 
won't be burnt." 

Mr. Crumbs was the first guest to arrive. 
He was in the habit of coming to Lewisboro to 
play golf and was interested in the club. He 
was a bachelor of uncertain age and knew 
every one. Jolly and frivolous and insincere, 
he got along capitally wherever he went by 
being amiable even when he was in anything 
but an amiable mood. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he criticised unmercifully the peo- 
ple he did not think would be of any use to him 
in his career or the pursuit of his pleasures, but 
was almost servile to those who could. He 
did not ride, or hunt, or drive, or indulge in 
the pastimes of many of the men with whom 
he was on intimate terms. Mr. Crumbs was a 
great diner out and was in the habit of saying 
things that were not noticeable for their delicacy. 
Debutantes liked him for he told them stories 
which they did not understand but which 
shocked them without injuring their morals to 
any appreciable extent. A great many people 
said that he was charming and witty, but his 
charm and his wit consisted in his ability to 
relate incidents that had come to his notice in 
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various parts of the world, and his choice of 
tales was not always a happy one, which did 
not worry him in the least. Anna had kno^Ti 
him well once and was glad to renew this 
acquaintance. In truth she used to hope that 
her charms and the length of her pedigree 
would prove irresistible to him. 

Arthur Morris, a hard-working young lawyer 
who had a little farm near Rockwood Towers, 
with his wife, a one time belle, and her sister 
Ethel Webb, came next. Ethel was on the 
border of society but had not been formally in- 
troduced. She was a young woman who had 
been talked about a good deal for her beauty 
but had never given the public a chance to ad- 
mire it. She was dressed in white and Betty 
thought that she was the most beautiful crea- 
ture she had ever seen. She was really no 
more beautiful than a hundred other young 
women who had dark brown hair and wore 
white gowns cut low. She was a little diffident 
and did not seem to be quite at ease with so 
many people who undoubtedly were very much 
grown up. 

The Reverend Mr. Cross came with Jack 
King, who drove him over in a borrowed dog- 
cart. They entered the room together and 
Anna could not help noticing the great contrast 
they presented. Mr. Eing was a large inan 
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who always appeared large, occupying as much 
space indoors as out. Many years of good 
living had added coarseness to his body and 
face and his eyes and nose and mouth, particu- 
larly his mouth, which was almost covered by 
large, drooping, blonde mustaches, showed 
signs of continual dissipation. Mr. Cross was 
thin and spare and well groomed, exceedingly 
well groomed, thought Miss Bard, for a minis- 
ter; and his face was round and rosy, and 
glowed with the warmth of health. He man- 
aged his arms and legs rather clumsily and 
was always bowing and shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and when he talked he generally rested 
his hand on the back of a chair, or if there was 
no chair within convenient distance, he was 
continually reaching out for one. If he did not 
appear to be exactly a well-bred man, at least 
he showed that he had long been associated 
with well-bred people; and he was never oflE his 
guard. 

Anna contemplated him at a distance with 
some curiosity. From many little occurrences 
of late, she had come to think that Jackson 
Cross had fallen in love with her. He was al- 
ways talking about old families, and from 
what he said from time to time, she was quite 
sure he appreciated her ancient lineage. She 
had never given him a chance to make love, 
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and he was a man she thought, who would not 
need many chances, but she had considered 
very seriously the answer she would give him 
if he ever did. She had not quite made up her 
mind, when all her plans were upset by the 
arrival of the Ords at Grassmere, the sudden 
great friendship for Betty, and the interest Mr. 
King seemed to take in her welfare. She had 
magnified his attentions to herself, if attentions 
they could be called, as any woman placed in 
her position would be likely to do. Her head 
had been turned by the renewal of her acquaint- 
ance with the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and a hope revived in her smkmg heart that 
her rescue from the church was close at hand. 
She admired King, she had always admired 
him, for he had always seemed to her to be an 
ideal, dashing cavalier, and the reckless expres- 
sion of his face had fascinated her from the 
time they first met, although she had been 
brought up to consider him anything but a de- 
sirable acquaintance. He had never noticed 
her in town and she could hardly believe her 
senses when she found him an almost daily 
visitor at Grassmere, and noticing her a great 
deal, even so much as to call upon her at the 
little cottage of her aunt. 

The last guest to arrive was Mrs. Killian 
Schuyler, a window who lived comfortably on 
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her email estate in the neighborhood of Lewis- 
borOy an estate that one was led to believe had 
been in her husband's family for a thousand 
years at least. Mrs. Schuyler was well known 
through the countryside; she took an interest 
in the oldest inhabitant and made an effort to 
meet the newest rich. She was one of those 
women who are familiar with everybody's back- 
yard, and looked as much at home in it as the 
Monday wash. Rich and poor, high and low 
snob and aristocrat, millionaire and bankrupt, 
she made a point to know and like, and if they 
had a pedigree she learned it by heart. When 
any one within twenty miles of Lewisboro de- 
cided to give an entertainment, high tea, or 
bal masque, Mrs. Schuyler's name was always 
put at the top of the list of guests, and whether 
she received a further invitation or not, she 
generally arrived promptly to the minute. She 
was very versatile and enjoyed dining with the 
village schoolmaster quite as much as with a 
bald-headed banker who spoke like an oracle 
and examined his champagne critically before 
drinking it. No one ever thought of saying 
to Hattie Schuyler, '*Are you having a good 
time?" rather, ''What a good time you are 
having; what is the joke?" for she was always 
pealing with laughter or beaming with smiles 
and never at a loss for something pleasant to 
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say. She was an arrant gossip but there was 
nothing vicious about > her inventions, they were 
as apt to redound to the victim's credit as much 
as to his detriment, but were rather discomfort- 
ing any way they were put. Mrs. Schuyler 
had one gown that served for every function ; as 
parts of it wore away they were replaced and 
thus the general effect was maintained intact. 
To this toilette from time to time she added a 
ribbon or a feather or a bunch of flowers, but 
these were the only variations to which she 
stooped. 

The maid-of -all-work appeared in the door- 
way and announced that dinner was served. 
Drayton led the way with Mrs. Schuyler, who, 
according to the precedence established in the 
Yale of Grassmere in the present instance, 
should be in the van. She swept out of the 
room with the grace that became a Schuyler on 
Ord's arm, shedding the petals of many paper 
roses as she went. Mrs. Morris and the rever- 
end Mr. Cross followed, and then Ethel Webb 
and Jack King; Johnny Crumbs escorted 
Anna Barr, while Betty brought up the rear of 
the procession with Arthur Morris, who was 
very proud of his beautiful charge. 

Every one was rather surprise at the elaborate 
furnishings of the table. "Whenever Drayton 
Ord went to the city he was isaid to c^rry some 
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of the family plate with him to dispose of at 
the usual rendezvous of all family plate. It was 
rumored that he had gone into the father-in-law 
business and failed, so what else could he do 
with such a palpably useless thing as repousse 
silverware? For a moment no one spoke and 
Betty, who was of a sensitive disposition, 
blushed a deep crimson, for the dead silence 
was rather insinuating to say the least The 
room presented a dignified and rich appearance. 
It was wainscotted in mahogany to within a 
few feet of the ceiling, and on every other panel 
hung an old sconce, the brackets being filled 
with wax candles. These sconces had been in 
Ord's family for many generations and were 
his most valued possessions. 

On one wall was the massive head and spread- 
ing antlers of an elk, from which depended a 
number of old swords; on either side hung the 
head of a mountain sheep. Over the huge fire- 
place was something that might have passed 
for a family portrait done by a famous master; 
nobody knew whether it was or not, but all 
generously and with one accord gave it the 
benefit of the doubt. On the mantel-shelf were 
two elaborate candelabras of silver radiating 
the flickering flames of many tapers. There 
were two sideboards in the room. One a long, 
beautifully polished Chippendale, whose surface 
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reflected the contours of many decanters; the 
other a massive pineapple piece, groaning 
under the weight of the smaller and more 
frivolous of Bettina's wedding gifts. The east 
end of the room opened onto a broad piazza, 
beyond which the peaceful valley twinkled in 
the light of the high-risen moon and beyond 
the valley the somber hills reached up into the 
starlit sky. 

The silence that settled over the banquet hall 
when the guests discovered that the family 
plate was still doing duty, was gradually dis- 
pelled as they took their seats. They recovered 
from their disappointment in a moment. Mr. 
Crumbs eyed the alleged family portrait as he 
arranged his napkin in his lap. 

**Is that an ancestor, Drayton?" he asked. 

^'That is Drayton's grandfather; I knew him 
well,** answered Mrs. Schuyler. 

"You surprise me,** said Crumbs, very much 
interested. ^^I had no idea that you were a 
contemporary of his.'* Mrs. Schuyler fidgeted 
m her chair. 

*^He used to dandle me on his knee when I 
was a very small child.*' 

**0h!" Crumbs turned to Anna. **Who is 
that perky little parson over there?" he asked. 

"Mr. Jackson Cross.'* 

"High or low?" 
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"As high as they come," said Anna proudly 
*^The bishop marked him down once, but he 
wouldn't stay You should see his church, it 
is really beautiful." 

"I never knew before that there was any 
other institution in Lewisboro but the golf club. 
Who goes to his church, any way?'* 

"There are lots of people who can*t afford to 
play golf; I suppose they go to church." 

Anna tasted the soup and threw a glance of 
triumph toward Betty, who was explaining to 
Morris about the old house and Drayton's plans 
for restoring it. Mrs. Ord was quite at ease, 
for so far everything was going very well. 
There was no reason why this dinner should not 
be as successful as any she had attended in 
town. She had worried a little about the peo- 
ple she had asked, but they seemed to be getting 
on without any apparent friction. Ethel Webb 
did not appear to have any appetite and the ex- 
pression of her eyes was a trifle timorous. Mr. 
Cross was on her left and was talking to her 
about parish affairs; she consented with much 
embarrassment to take a class in Sunday 
school. 

The salmon and peas appeared in due course 
and the sherry glasses were filled by one of the 
little maids who was regaining confidence 
every moment. Mrs. Schuyler looked at Betty, 
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She leaned forward a little and half -whispered 
so that every one stopped talking to listen: 
**Have your heard about poor Mrs. Veneer?" 

"What's the matter with her?" asked Johnny 
Crumbs. ^'Has she had a stroke?" 

"No I But I should think she would have one 
if what I hear is true." 

"What is it? Don't be so mysterious," said 
Anna, who hated to be kept in suspense. 

* ' Trouble in her daughter's household. Beek- 
man is going to get a divorce/' answered Mrs. 
Schuyler, lowering her voice so that her words 
were scarcely audible. 

Poor Betty felt thai; she would sink through 
the floor. She looked at King out of the cor- 
ner of her eye, but he was calmly conversing 
with Miss Webb. Mrs. Ord hoped that he had 
not heard and racked her brain for something 
to say that would divert the conversation into 
another channel. 

"I should think he would get a divorce," 
said Crumbs, taking up his fork again. "He 
is beginning to find out that he married his 
mother-in-law instead of his wife. Now, no 
one would say that they are well matched." 

"Dorothy is a bit wild, I am afraid," said 
Mrs. Schuyler, shaking her head doubtfully. 

"Girls will be girls, Mrs. Schuyler," said 
Miss Bard, who was beginning to feel like one 
of the girls herself. 
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"And just as surely boys will be boys. That 
seems to me to be where a good deal of the 
trouble lies," suggested Johnny. "But lam 
sure there is no trouble in the Hallet house- 
hold. You must have been reading the papers 
again." 

"I never read the horrible newspapers, Mr. 
Crumbs/' asserted Mrs. Schuyler with much 
dignity. "I trust to my own observation for 
my guidance," 

"And what have you observed lately to lead 
you to believe that Mr. and Mrs. Hallet are 
going to disagree?" 

"That they have never agreed. That he 
never gives her any money and never comes to 
Lewisboro with her. And now she has gone 
abroad." 

"He never gave her any money; he never 
came to Lewisboro with her, and she has gone 
abroad every year since she has been married, 
four years." 

"I don't careabout that," said Mrs. Schulyer 
excitedly. "Dorothy and Beekman will be 
divorced within the year, take my word for it. 
There are innumerable straws floating about 
that tell me which way the wind is blowing." 

Betty was becoming very uneasy. She was 
hot one moment and cold the next, and had been 
trying to catch her husband's eye with an ap- 
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pealing glance ever since the Hallet affairs had 
been under discussion. She was becoming 
dizzy and the room was going 'round and 
'round and 'round; everything was becoming 
blurred to her eyes. Miss Bard was bravely 
trying to divert Mr. Crumbs' attention. Dray- 
ton was outlining his articles about manor 
houses to Arthur Morris and was oblivious to 
his surroundings. Miss Webb's mind was in 
a whirl; she was trying to listen to every- 
thing that was said and be agreeable to Mr. 
King and the last sip of sherry she took had 
gone down the wrong way; she grew red in the 
face and felt that she was choking. She wished 
somebody would slap her on the back and was 
considering the propriety of asking King to 
perform that kind attention, when Johnny 
Crumbs noticed her troubled condition and 
jumping up from his seat, rushed to her side 
and beat a tattoo on her bare shoulders. The 
guests were so busy eating and talking that 
Anna alone noticed what was happening to the 
dibutante, 

"Will you do that to me if I choke?" she 
asked when Johnny returned to his seat. He 
leaned back and examined her shoulders criti- 
cally. 

"There is nothing to prevent/' he said, and 
Miss Bard blushed and turned her eyes to her 
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plate. She was having a glorious time and the 
thought of cool champagne a little later made 
her feel the least bit reckless. She was de- 
lighted with Mr. Crumbs, and was glad that 
Betty had insisted on her giving up Jack King. 
She would like to dine out every night, it was 
so much more inspiring than a leg of mutton 
with her deaf *aunt and only a sinking spell to 
look forward to over the coffee. Dorothy's 
little romance having been dropped as suddenly 
as it had been taken up, Mrs. Ord breathed 
freely again. She became i nterested in the 
Reverend Mr. Cross's conversation. He was 
describing — with an eye to business perhaps — 
the great difficulty he experienced in raising 
funds for his church. The natives were de- 
lighted with the forms that he had inaugurated, 
but they did not wish to subscribe to their 
maintenance. And it was very hard to train 
the choir. He was determined to have good 
music. Ethel was developing a great admira- 
tion for the young worker in the church. He 
was so determined, so earnest. He was mak- 
ing his church beautiful with music and flow- 
ers. She had never heard Mr. Cross preach 
but she admired his accent, he would say Amen 
beautifully. She closed her eyes for a moment 
and smelled the perfume of the lilies and heard 
the rumbling notes of the organ die away in 
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the recesses of the coal bin, which in her vision 
seemed only to be one-quarter filled. Mrs. Ord 
promised to attend service regularly after this. 
She would send him flowers every Saturday. 
She had more flowers than she knew what to 
do with, and she hated lilies in the house, they 
reminded her so of funerals. Mr. Cross was 
very grateful; it was rarely that he met with 
such sympathetic encouragement, he said in his 
soft voice with an accent on the sym. Ethel 
was sorry that such a refined young man who 
spoke such charming English should be wasted 
in the wilds of Lewisboro ; it must be very cold 
in winter. She wondered if he had a fur cap 
and ear tabs. She thought of sending them to 
him surreptitiously for Christmas. 

Miss Bard was listening to an argument be- 
tween Johnny Crumbs and Jack King, but as 
they both talked at once she found it very diffi- 
cult .to understand what they were saying. 
Mrs. Schuyler for a moment found herself de- 
serted and with no one to talk to. She listened 
with much pleasure to the popping of champagne 
corks in the pantry. She was agreeably sur- 
prised, for she did not expect to find champagne 
at Grassmere after all she bad heard and imag- 
ined about the Ord's poverty. *'I wonder how 
they do it," she thought. "Some people are 
very expert at living on nothing — but cham- 
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pagne. And the poorer they become the more 
they drink. Euinart gives one a certam status 
that is hard to resist," that reminded her of 
something. 

'^Mr. Crumbs, have you heard that another 
member of one of our oldest families is going 
into trade? ' A very charming woman, I be- 
lieve.*' 

**What is she going to trade; her name?" 
asked Johnny with much levity. He was 
never serious with Mrs. Schuyler. "There are 
several members of some of our newest fami- 
lies," he went on, "who would like to trade 
their reputations." 

"You are always joking, Mr. Crumbs; please 
be serious. Have you heard anything about 
it?" 

"There are so many members of old families 
in trade nowadays that I cannot keep track of 
them. What is this one going to do; work 
worsted mottoes for some of the homes on Fifth 
Avenue? I could give her a few suggestions." 

"I don't know what it is to be. Do you^ Mr. 
King?" 

"Is it millinery?" suggested Jack smiling. 

"Oh, you do know; tell me all about it. Oh, 
here comes the champagne. What a jolly din- 
ner." 

Betty caught the word millinery and lost all 
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interest in the church immediately. She fcried 
to hea^ what Mrs. Schuyler was saying with- 
out seeming to pay much attention to her con- 
versation. 

"They say the woman is very poor," resumed 
Mrs. Schuyler after a sip or two, "and has been 
assisted by some rich man who was interested 
in her before her marriage." 

Bettina's fingers clutched her champagne 
glass convulsively and the slender stem broke 
in her hand. The accident restored her self- 
control. How much did this awful woman 
know? How much would she tell? Betty felt 
like choking her where she sat and throwing 
her limp body out into the moonlight where it 
would lie, a ghastly warning to all mongers of 
gossip. She felt herself rising from her chair 
to put her plan into execution. King looked 
toward her and noticed how pale she had 
grown. Betty caught his eye with such an ap- 
pealing, frightened glance that the color rose to 
his cheeks and he turned almost ferociously to 
Mrs. Schuyler. "There is no truth in the 
rumor any more than that the Hallets are 
going to be divorced. Both are pure inventions 
of some mischievous busybody." 

Anna felt like patting him on the back and 
curling his mustache. She had been preparing 
to flee from the table and rush out into the 
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sheltering folds of night, if Mrs. Schuyler men- 
tioned Betty's name. She knew it would be a 
cowardly thing to do, but she felt that it would 
be impossible to restrain the impulse. Betty 
was right when she asserted that at a dinner 
the guests were a more important consideration 
than the flavor of the ices. Miss Bard drank 
some champagne and felt better. She noticed 
that every one seemed to feel better after a 
glass or two of champagne. Johnny Crumbs 
began to make love to her and squeezed her 
hand under the table. This frightened her 
very much and she drew it away quickly. 
Then she thought how foolish she was, and put 
it back ^again where he could reach it without 
an effort. He drank a good deal of cham- 
pagne for such a small man, and the more he 
drank the more talkative he became. He told 
her that she had the most beautiful eyes, v^ith 
a sadness in their depths that would melt the 
heart of any man. He said that they had 
melted his heart, but she thought that the 
champagne had more to do with that than her 
eyes. He praised her hair; it was like a 
shower of gold, and then he squeezed her hand 
so hard that she could hardly keep from crying 
out. To relieve the pressure she was forced to 
squeeze back, and that led him to remark that 
he was happy to feel that his affection was re- 
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tamed. He begged her to walk in the conserva- 
tory with him after dinner. She said there 
wasn't any conservatory. Well, then, any- 
where in the dark. She suggested the garden 
in the moonlight and he thought that was a 
great idea. 

'^Please, Mr. Crumbs, don't squeeze my hand 
any more, the bones cracked." She looked at 
her fingers all crimped and shrivelled up; they 
were smarting yet. 

"Don't call me Mr. Crumbs. Johnny is my 
pet name!" 

"Sh-h-h-h! Mr. — John — Mr. Johnny, some 
one might hear you." He thought that was 
very funny and laughed so hard that he spilled 
champagne over his hand and the tablecloth. 

"And I will call you Anna. We have 
known each other since childhood's happy days ; 
why not do away with such formalities as Mr. 
and Miss?" 

"You will lose all your champagne if you 
don't look out," she said, for he was still shak- 
ing with laughter. 

"I won't miss a little." 

"Do you think another glass would hurt 
me?" she asked. 

"No, it will keep oflf the malaria when we 
go to walk in the garden. Grassmere is notori- 
ous for malaria. Did you ever see the graves 
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of those Revolutionary soldiers down by the 
lake? Malaria is what killed them; no cham- 
pagne. Poor chaps!" said Johnny very 
solemnly. 

Betty was glad when the dinner at last came 
to an end. The room was hot from the many 
tapers, and her head ached ; she had not recov- 
ered from the fright into which Mrs. Schuyler 
had plunged her, although she laughed now to 
think of it. The dinner had been long drawn 
out, for the maids were not used to serving so 
many courses or waiting upon so many people. 
It had been so long that some of the men drank 
more champagne than was good for them. 
They were noisy, particularly Mr. Crumbs, and 
she was sorry to say, the generally staid Morris. 
Mr. Cross's face was a little flushed and 
wreathed in a perpetual smile, but that is a 
trick that champagne mi^^ht play with any one. 
And Miss Bard's laughter rang out clear above 
the din of clinking glass and buzzing talk. 

Betty led the way out onto the cool piazza, 
leaving the men in the dining room with their 
cigars. 

"Will you show me the garden in the moon- 
light?" 

Bettina started at the sound of a voice close 
to her ear. She was standing on the top step 
of the porch looking out over the valley which 
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lay stretched at her feet like a murmuring sea, 
shimmering and rustling and changing in the 
light of the moon. She turned and saw Jack 
King standing by her side. 

"A little breeze is springing up," he con- 
tinued; "you can see the maple leaves quiver 
now and then. Shall I get a shawl?" 

"Oh, no!" said Betty, "I am not afraid of 
the dew, come!" 

She led the way swiftly down the steps to 
the garden path. The odor of dank turf came 
up in little puflfs and mingled with the scent of 
flowers on the air. Through the garden to the 
top of the terrace she went and paused there to 
point out the view. One of Drayton's rustic 
benches stood between two tall spruce trees. 
Bettina sat down, motioning to King to take 
the seat by her side. She was wondering if he 
would make love to her. To her I She was ex- 
periencing the excitement of uncertainty and 
was enjoying the sensation, for she was only a 
woman after all. Why should he not make 
love to her? What is the greatest ambition of 
a woman? To inspire love in a man ! What 
would he say? How far would he go? It 
would be better to have it out now, once for all 
and be done with him forever. Alas, if she 
could be done with him ! She thought of Doro- 
thy, poor misguided Dorothy, who was balanc- 
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ing her soul over the abyss of oblivion, and 
saying to herself, ''This is happiness, this to be 
loved, to fill the heart of a man to the brim.*' 
But Dorothy's aquaintance with love was 
limited, unfortunate, unhappy, purchased with 
gold and not paid for on delivery. 

Betty was wondering what King was think- 
ing about. After she had wondered for a mo- 
ment she shuddered. But she felt safe where 
she was; she could hear the strident notes of her 
own pianoforte tinkling through the drawing- 
room window and jarring on the stillness of the 
night. She wished that King would make 
haste to say something; she had made up her 
mind that if he gave her the opportunity she 
would explain exactly how she had determined 
to treat him; as every other money-lender is 
treated; with justice and fairness as far as the 
loan was concerned, but otherwise with very 
little consideration. Did he suppose for a mo- 
ment that she would take Dorothy's place? 
Mrs. Hallet and Mr. King had been associated 
in Betty's mind for a long time; and people 
had begun to look upon the friendship as a 
matter of course, for such friendships were 
common enough and did not cause much com- 
ment. Dorothy's reputation and her love affairs 
were her own concern. 

The sound of the crickets and tree to?.ds ^cav 
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monotonous on the ear, and yet neither Betty 
nor Jack spoke. She could feel the slightest 
pressure of his knee against hers; it might be 
an accident, and then — how dare he! She made 
a great effort to control the excitement that she 
was laboring under for fear that he would con- 
sider her emotions due to to his presence. She 
compressed her lips, but her foot tapped the un- 
sounding turf incessantly. Why was he so 
deliberate? Did hyenas always move with 
such stealthy, noiseless tread upon their prey ! 

"Mrs. Ord," said King at last, not looking 
at Betty, but bending over so that she could 
hardly see his face in the shade of the trees. 

"Yes," whispered Betty, looking down at 
him. 

"Why have you always disliked me?" 

"Have I?" laughed Betty, much relieved. 
"Don't you imagine that?" 

"If you were like other women I wouldn't 
take the trouble to imagine it. I wouldn't 
give you any more thought than I give them." 

"And do you spend much time thinking of 
me?" 

"Every moment; you are never out of my 
mind." 

"I have so many things to think about I fear 
that I don't get around to you very often," said 
Betty. 
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'^I am always considering your welfare and 
happiness." 

"That is quite unnecessary, Mr. King; I 
have a husband to whom I am a great deal of 
concern." 

"Can I hope that you will ever think of me 
more than you do?" 

"When are you going abroad?" 

"Never!" said King, turning and looking up 
at Betty, his eyes glistening in the moonlight. 
"Unless you will go with me!'* 

Betty was beginning to feel the least bit 
nervous. She was glad that she could hear the 
piano^s distant din; it encouraged her. 

"Stop, Mr. King, please stop," she said, 
very decidedly. "I was not brought up to any- 
thing like this." 

"It is never too late to mend," answered 
Jack blithely. "Let me bring you up in my 
way." 

"Ah, no. Haven't you heard that the way 
of the transgressor is hard?" 

"Love is like misery, it cannot thrive with- 
out company." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk like that to me," 
said Betty in a reproachful voi(;e. "I am mar- 
ried," she added conclusively. 

"It would be foolish to talk to you like that 
if you weren't. There is not a woman in the 
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world who objects to have a man make ^love to 
her, single or married, in the cradle or on the 
edge of the grave.** 

''It's wicked," almost hissed Betty. But at 
the same time she thought that there was a 
great deal of truth in what he said. Any man 
who ever had a sister or sweetheart or even a 
mother must have noticed some very obvious 
things about feminine natures. 

"This is what you say to every woman you 
meet; it is what you have been saying to Doro- 
thy," said Betty, looking down at a ring she 
had taken from her finger and was tossing in 
her lap. 

"You did not think it wicked then." 

"I did not think of it at all then. If I did 
not approve of what Dorothy did, I never ques- 
tioned it; I took it for granted that it was 
fashionable." 

** Don't you wish to be fashionable?" 

"I am too independent, I fear; I like to 
choose my own company." 

"Ah ! You are ultra-fashionable !" 

"There are many fashionable customs with 
which I cannot sympathize." 

"Why?" said King, so close to Betty's ear 
that it was with difficulty she preserved her 
equanimity. 

"Why?" she repeated. "I don't know. It 
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is fashionable for married women in these days 
to have a G«ntleman-in- Waiting. A most dis- 
gusting fashion it seems to me." 

Betty had taken the rose from her dress and 
her fingers were busy tearing it to shreds and 
scattering the petals over the grass at her feet. 
King leaned his elbow on the back of the bench 
and rested his chin in his hand. He was 
watching her intently. She went on without 
looking up. *'It places the husband in a very 
peculiar position. How is he to conduct him- 
self?" She smiled reminiscently. "He may 
be very fond of his wife and his children and of 
his home, but he is expected to sacrifice all for 
the benefit of the Gentleman-in- Waiting; to 
lower himself in the eyes of all honest people in 
the world because he belongs to a small, 
cowardly, selfish class and is in fear of his 
social life. It is contemptible, absolutely con- 
temptible. There is a great deal that Gentle- 
men- in- Waiting will have to answer for some 
day" 

"Gentlemen- in- Waiting," murmured King 
absently, looking out into the starlit night. 

"Yes," said Betty, whose indignation made 
her without fear; "except that very few of 
them are gentlemen. But half the people in 
society wouldn't know a gentleman if they saw 
one, so what's the odds as long as they're 
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happy? Take me in now, please, it is growing 
damp and the starch is all gone out of my 
gown. And out of my heart, too,'' she added 
parenthetically, as they got up and started to 
walk toward the house. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A FEW days after Drayton's dinner^ the hats 
which Dorothy purchased with so much care in 
Paris, arrived in New York. Bettina and 
Anna were thrown into a great excitement, but 
were not prepared for the inevitable delays at 
the Custom House. About the same time 
Betty received a letter from Mrs. Hallet, in 
which she said very little about millinery, not 
even mentioning the coming opening of the new 
shop. It was a very depressing note and its 
dismal sentences almost brought tears to Betty's 
sympathetic eyes. There was a breath of woe 
in each line and a trace of tear drops on the 
tinted page. 

''Something has come over the spirit of her 
dream," said Anna, who prided herself on an 
appropriate flow of language. "And it doesn't 
seem to be hats," she added, folding up Doro- 
thy's letter which she had just read and hand- 
ing it back to Betty, who put it carefully away 
in her pocket, where she found it. 

*'Poor Dorothy," she said, ''I am afraid she 
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is very unhappy. There is an example for you, 
Anna. ^ 

^'Unhappiness seems to be meted out with 
just as little discrimination to wives as to 
maidens/' answered Miss Bard, sighing and 
pulling the shade of the window near which 
she sat down to the floor; then releasing it 
with a whir and a bang to punctuate her re- 
marks. ^^One might just as well be married 
as single.'' 

Except for the responsibilities," put in 
Betty, who was busy rescuing Drayton's desk 
from utter chaos. Anna got up and looked out 
of the window, drumming on the pane. 

"Do you suppose," shasaid, without turning 
her head, "do you suppose that Mr. King's 
remaining over here could have anything to do 
with that dismal epistle you have just re- 
ceived?" 

"It would be very wrong, Anna dear, to sup- 
pose any such thing." 

"The Lbrd gave me a mind, and I cannot 
control its imaginings. This particular morn- 
ing its imaginings lean toward such a supposi- 
tion. Ah, Betty you should have seen Dorothy 
just before she sailed. I never saw her look- 
ing better, and she was so happy I One would 
have supposed that she was about to start on 
her wedding journey. I actually found myself 
brushing imaginary rice from her shoulder." 
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Betty stopped arranging rejected manuscript 
and leaned against the desk. 

''The most charitable thing to suppose/' she 
said, ''is that Dorothy has recovered her reason 
and foresaw the unhappiness that would result 
if she continued on her present course.'* 

"There are lots of women who are dying to 
lose what little reason and other things they 
possess. I do not think that Mr. King will be 
idle very long." 

"No," answered Betty, returning to her 
work with renewed vigor, "he is not the idle 
kind." 

"Don't you think that we should go about 
getting those hats. I am very curious to see 
the latest fashions. I suppose they are stun- 
ning." 

It was some days before the large and impos- 
ing box was transferred to the store. It was 
finally released from the guardianship of the 
government by the aid and influence of a cus- 
tom house broker whose fee swallowed up what 
was left of the five thousand dollars. Betty 
was glad that such an item would not appear 
very often on her books. She and Anna went 
to town one morning on the early train to un- 
pack and examine the importation. Mr. King 
was on the cars with them and when they told 
him what their errand was, he insisted upon 
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accompanying them to see Dorothy's purchases. 
Betty was really glad, for she needed his assist- 
ance with the hammer and cold chisel. 

The shop had been decorated at last, and 
much to Anna's delight the ceiling had dried 
without showing any eccentricities of color. 
The woodwork was white enamel and the 
floor of highly polished hard wood; Miss Bard 
thought it atttractive and easy to keep clean. 
As the manager of the concern she had an eye 
to cleanliness. On the floor were several rugs 
which Betty had picked up at an auction for 
little money and their effect was good. Alto- 
gether the shop presented a spick-and-span ap- 
pearance^ and looked quite business-like with a 
large box standing in the middle of the front 
room marked, * * Fragile — Paris. ' ' 

Betty examined the immense case critically 
before allowing it to be opened. In fact it was 
a sort of Pandora's box for her, as therein re- 
posed Hope laid carefully away in swaddling 
clothes. Would it escape when the lid was 
lifted? Finally she allowed King to wield the 
chisel and for a moment pandemonium reigned 
just off the avenue. As the blows descended 
and the chips flew. Miss Bard could scarcely 
control herself. Once when King stopped for 
a moment to rest, she seized the implements 
and went at it herself, hammer and tongs, and 
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had she not been restrained would have demol- 
ished box, bonnets, and all in less time than 
Dorothy had consumed in buying them. 

^'It strikes me," said Anna, standing at a 
distance and squinting at the case first with 
one eye closed, then the other, **that if there is 
three thousand dollar's worth of hats in that 
box, they must be beauties.'* 

*'Why, what do you mean?" asked Betty, 
looking up very much surprised. 

**It is easy enough to calculate roughly by 
the size of an ordinary hatbox. That thing 
couldn't hold more than a dozen, say a dozen 
and a half at the most." 

King laid down his hammer and got up to 
look for himself. *' Couldn't you get more 
than one hat in a hatbox?" he questioned. 

Anna shook her head. ''Not this fall," she 
said very decidedly. 

* ' Perhaps there are more packing-boxes. This 
may Jdo only the first of a number," said Betty 
encouragingly. "The duty was very large, 
though, dear. They must be all here." 

King drew the last nail and took off the lid. 
He could see at a glance that Anna's guess had 
been a very good one* There were six boxes in 
the first layer, and to judge by the depth of the 
case, there could not be more than three layers. 
In a great silence Miss Bard and Jack King 
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took out the hats. They counted aloud each 
box as it was placed on the floor, and there were 
just eighteen. There was no necessity for a 
recount, any one could see by looking at the 
pile casually that there were eighteen beflow- 
ered bonnet-boxes, no more. Anna whistled 
softly as Betty took out the first hat. There 
was nothing new about it. It was a summer 
hat made of straw with a pink rose and a few 
other odds and ends stuck in it here and there. 
It was very much like the one Betty was wear- 
ing which, a few months before had cost six- 
teen dollars and a half at Mme. Jimjams just 
around the comer on Fifth Avenue. 

No one said a word. Anna tried on the 
Parisian creation before the six feet of mirror 
in the back room, while Mrs. Ord untied the 
bow knot on another box, and brought to light 
a very much beribboned specimen that had evi- 
dently been hanging in some shop window for 
a long time, as everything about it was soiled 
and fly marked. And so on with the remain- 
ing sixteen; there was not a fresh feather or a 
newly gathered blossom in the lot. The eigh- 
teen hats in round numbers were worth eighteen 
dollars, and not a dollar more. Betty looked 
at Anna, and Anna returned Betty's gaze 
vacantly. Jack King busied himself replacing 
the tissue paper and excelsior in the box, and 
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gathering up the litter from the floor. Bettina 
was the center of a display of last year's hats; 
she sat disconsolate in a garden of faded lilacs, 
roses, violets, daffy-down-dillys, lilies-of-the- 
valley, and a varied assortment of half-hardy 
annuals through which nodded here and there 
a bedraggled, unkempt plume. She might 
have been a marble statue of Flora, so white 
and immovable had she become. 

The bubble had burst. The end had come. 
She had borrowed five thousand dollars and 
sank it in the depths of the bottomless sea, and 
soon the tide would rise, and cover Qrassmere, 
beautiful Qrassmere, the shrine of her love, the 
idol of Drayton's heart. And she would lose 
Drayton too, for she could not help feeling that 
Qrassmere was all that bound him to her. 
What was her beauty, her love, her life, com- 
pared with the beauty, the love, the life of 
nature, which, embodied in the old farm, her 
husband worshipped with all the fervor of his 
heart with all the zeal of his poetic soul? As 
she sat there sphinx-like and cold, she won- 
dered how long it would be before a purchaser 
could be found for the old place, before her life 
would come to an end. To-morrow, next week, 
a month, six months? She hardly dared to 
hope for such a long respite. Alas I that she 
had not placed more confid^QC^ in Drayton'^ 
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literary ability. He had said that success was 
bound to come sooner or later, and even now ho 
was gaining some headway. If she had but 
been willing to wait, surrounded by love and 
happiness, and had not embarked on such a 
wild, impossible venture; impossible she saw 
now when she looked back upon all that had 
happened. She had been apprehensive of 
Dorothy's ability all along, and at this moment 
it seemed the height of folly, the acme of mad- 
ness, to have trusted the better part of her for- 
tune in such hands. She was incapable, or 
careless, or indifferent, or a little bit of all 
three at the same time and had easily been im- 
posed upon by the sharp French tradesmen. 
When they found that Mrs. Hallet would buy 
last year's hats, why sell her this year's? Many 
of their customers were particular and every lit- 
tle gained is so much saved. That most certainly 
was what had happened. Dorothy had been 
shamefully imposed upon and swindled. It 
was hard to keep back the tears which would 
rise in spite of all her efforts and bedim her 
eyes; it was hard to keep from crying out to 
relieve the anguish of her mind. What did 
other people do under such circumstances? She 
wished that she was alone so that the tears 
could flow:in an unrestrained stream, for she did 
not doubt that a good cry would clear her bead 
and reconcile her to her fate. 
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King and Anna walked into the back room 
and stood at the window talking. Betty could 
not hear what they were saying, but the mur- 
mur of their voices arose above the din in the 
street and she was thankful that they respected 
her miserable plight and left her alone. She 
gazed at the ghastly array of hats spread out 
on the floor at her feet, and at last the tears 
rushed from her eyes and rolled in scalding 
drops down her cheeks. She pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her face to smother the sobs, but in 
the silence of the little shop the sound of her 
grief quivered on the air and echoed loudly 
through the room. Miss Bard heard, and 
talked loud and fast to King about anything 
that came into her mind but hats. Though her 
eyes were turned to the deserted back yards 
she could see Betty sitting amid the wreck of 
her fortune, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. She tried to think of some plan by 
which to offset the misfortune that had over- 
taken the firm, but nothing at all feasible would 
suggest itself. 

King appeared to appreciate the situation, 
and from the serious expression of his face 
Anna was sure that he sympathized with her 
forlorn friend. He seemed to be rather a good 
sort, after all; she could not help thinking of 
the way he had come to Betty's rescue at the 
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dinner of a few nights before, and now he ap- 
peared to be really sorry for Mrs. Ord's great 
disappointment and the failure of the concern 
at the very start. She was sure that he would 
be obliging about the money; perhaps he would 
advance more to save the embryo establishment 
from certain ruin. To look at him she could 
not believe that he was capable of being hard 
with a woman, or exacting, or ungenerous. 

In a moment he suggested that Bettina and 
Anna lunch with him at a restaurant farther 
uptown, where they could talk things over; he 
would get a carriage and come back for them 
in half an hour ; he knew that Mrs. Ord was 
worn out with her journey from Lewisboro, the 
oppressive heat and the disappointment that 
had just come to her. He went out softly and 
quickly into the street, leaving Anna gazing 
after him with something very like admiration 
beaming from her brown eyes. She went 
quietly in to Betty, who was still crouched up 
in her chair, her face buried in her handker- 
chief, her whole body trembling now and then 
with a convulsion of sobs. Miss Bard got 
down on her knees and put the hats away in 
their boxes, and piled up the boxes in a comer 
of the room out of sight. Then she tried to 
comfort Betty. 

*'Don't cry, dear,'* she said. *' We will be 
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able to get along without Dorothy's help. You 
are very clever at triznmiDg, and if we get to 
work soon there will be enough beautiful hats 
to start with. I know that we can think of 
some way out of this difl5culty." 

*'0h, Anna, Anna, Anna!" sobbed Betty. 

*'Hush, darling, I can't bear to see you go 
on in this way. Speak to me, dear." 

*'0h, what a disappointment, what a failure." 

"It isn't a failure yet. We haven't started. 
One cannot fail in business until there is some 
business to fail in, can one?" 

**Wha-a-a-t?" 

"I said, dear, that no one can say that we 
failed when the business hadn't been started." 

"I don't see what that has to do with the 
money Dorothy has wasted on those awful, hor- 
rible — where are they?" 

"I put them away," said Anna. "It made 
me mad to see them around. I would like to 
have Mrs. Beekman Hallet here in this room 
for just two minutes. To think of her doing 
such a thing as this to you, Betty. It's crim- 
inal!" 

"Sh-h-h! darling. Dorothy has been im- 
posed upon. I think she is very unhappy. Do 
you remember the sad note I had from her the 
other day?" 

"She deserves to be the unhappiest woman 
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in the world. I hope she is after behaving like 
this. She ought to be locked up in the Bastille 
and guillotined. ' ' 

* ' Don* t excite yourself so, Anna. There isn't 
any Bastille, you know, any more, dear." 

^'Something dreadful ought to happen to her, 
the horrid little — little — thief ^ that's what she 
is." 

"Don't Anna, you frighten me." 

"That's just it; you are so easily frightened. 
I suppose Dorothy knew it, and thought you 
wouldn't dare say anything, no matter what 
she sent over. " 

"You make me very unhappy; I am sure it 
is not Dorothy's fault," said Betty, drying her 
tears. 

"Do you know what I thmk?" almost shouted 
Miss Bard, suddenly planting herself in front 
of Betty. "She imagines that we have kept 
Mr. King over here, and she bought those old 
rags for you out of revenge. She is just the 
kind of woman that would stoop to a such re- 
venge." 

"That's ridiculous," answered. Betty. " We 
haven't kept Mr. King over here. I have often 
wished, goodness knows, that he would go 
abroad, except for poor Dorothy's sake." 

"Pooh! Poor Dorothy's sake. That's all 
the thanks we get for saving her reputation." 
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"But I haven't saved her reputation,'* said 
Betty eagerly tryiiig to explain. "It has been 
a coincidence that is all; I have done nothing, 
except to borrow five thousand dollars from Mr. 
King, to keep him on this side of the ocean." 

"It is a good thing that he is here," said Miss 
Bard. "I don't think he stopped on my ac- 
count." 

"Don't say such things, Anna. I am \m- 
happy enough as it is; don't make me more un- 
happy by ascribing motives to me that I never 
dreamed of. Things are in a bad enough mud- 
dle now. I don't want to imagine anything 
worse." 

"I am afraid fate is against us. No matter 
what we do we are thrown with Mr. Jack 
King. He will be here in a moment to take us 
out to lunch." 

"How do you know?" exclaimed Mrs. Ord. 

"He said so. He thought that after all that 
has happened this morning that you would need 
a little something to sustain you for the rest of 
the day, and I agree with him. As for myself, 
I could eat anything. Say you will come; it 
will not do to offend him." 

Betty shivered, but she did not possess the 
energy to enter into an argument with Miss 
Bard; so with a sigh she consented. What did 
it matter now if she lunched with Beelzebub! 
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^' And if he asks us what we want, say soft 
shell crabs, won't you, dear?" said Anna, twin- 
ing her arms about Betty's neck and kissing 
her tear-stained cheeks. ^'I haven't had a soft 
shell crab since the summer before last." 

A very pleasant lunch in a cool restaurant 
with a glass of iced champagne did much to 
restore Betty's equanimity. She could not help 
looking at the ridiculous side of the affair after 
all. She was forced to smile when she thought 
of the little group breathlessly awaiting the 
opening of the box and the dead silence that 
fell upon the assembly when the contents were 
brought to light. The more she thought about 
it the more she became convinced that there 
was some mistake or misunderstanding. Surely 
the few hats could not have been all that Doro- 
thy was able to purchase with the money at her 
command even if she had been imposed upon; 
she could not have been taken in to such a 
wholesale extent. There would be a mail from 
Paris the following day and she knew that she 
would receive a letter from Mrs. Hallet explain- 
ing that other shipments were on the way. 
This idea became uppermost in her mind and 
her demeanor brightened considerably. As for 
Miss Bard, she forgot all about hats and shops 
and trade in general in her devotion to the meal 
which was laid before her. Her laughter was 
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as loud and gay as usual, and Betty envied her 
great flow of animal spirits. 

By the time Mrs. Ord reached Lewisboro she 
was filled with the hope that somehow or an- 
other Grassmere would remain in her posses- 
sion a little longer than in her first disappoint- 
ment and apprehension she had been led to ex- 
pect. And yet she could not see how anything 
was to be done without money, for the very last 
penny of the five thousand dollars had been 
dissipated, and there was nothing to show for 
it but an empty store with brilliant green ceil- 
ing and a highly polished floor. The show 
cases were empty and there was no likelihood 
of their ever being filled. 

Betty and Anna walked home through the 
fields. They had not gone very far on their 
way when Miss Bard suggested that Mr. King 
might be prevailed upon to advance moro 
money. 

^'He seemed to be as much disappointed as 
you were, Betty, and I know from the expres- 
sion of his eyes that he sympathized with us 
deeply. Why not suggest another loan? 
There are so many ways of suggesting such a 
thing without asking point blank. One might 
as well be himg for an old sheep as a lamb." 

The idea was repulsive to Betty. She had 
unconsciously placed herself under great~obliga- 
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tions to Mr. King; oonld she, with her eyes 
open, increase her indebtedness? In the last 
few weeks she had grown to fear him more 
than ever, and she knew with the unerring in- 
stinct of a woman — a beautiful woman — that 
his apparent friendship was not a disinterested 
one. Why had he suddenly given up his plans 
to go abroad? She remembered what he said 
when she asked him that question a few days 
before, and she did not like the way he looked 
when he said it. Why had he become so inter- 
ested in her? She was not responsible for his 
desertion of Dorothy, and although she was 
glad that Dorothy would be saved in this in- 
stance in spite of herself, she did not want to be 
the medium of her salvation. King dogged 
her footsteps by day and appeared at Grassmere 
with the slightest excuse on all occasions. She 
was afraid that Drayton would notice the fre- 
quency of his visits. But she knew that her 
husband reposed the greatest confidence in her; 
should she run the risk of losing it? She felt 
that she could procure another thousand dollars 
from King, but she would have to enter into a 
serious flirtation to accomplish such an end. 
She would have to lead him on with the hope — 
the hope with which women had been leading 
men on since the beginning of the world, with 
the hope that springs eternal in the masculine 
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breast. Grassmere was at stake. Would she 
sacrifice a little of her self-respect to save it? 
It would not be hard and she could withdraw 
when her end had been accomplished unscathed. 
Matters could not be much worse than at pres- 
ent, for when Grassmere was lost Drayton 
would be lost with it I Ah, not that, not that, 
for she loved him so! 

"Won't you think it over?" whispered Anna 
as they neared the house. Miss Bard had 
much at stake, too, but she felt that she was 
powerless. If it were Mr. Crumbs or the Rev- 
erend Mr. Cross! 

In the distance Betty could see Drayton 
walking in the garden, bending over the flow- 
ers he loved so well. 

"It seems hard to give everything up now, 
when we are so near to success," Miss Bard 
rambled on. 

In a moment Ord recogpiized Betty and her 
companion, and waving his hand joyously, 
started down the path to meet them. 

Poor Betty's heart was beating so loud that 
she could not hear the sound of her shoes 
crunching on the gravelled walk. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Drayton had exhausted the resources of 
Lewisboro and was anxious to finish his article 
so that he could return to his greater work. To 
do so it would be necessary to go to Albany 
and spend several days in the valley of the 
upper Hudson to study the characteristics of 
the manor of Eensselaerwyck. He would not 
have to be absent from Grassmere for more 
than two or three nights, perhaps not as long, 
and he wished Betty to go with him. It would 
be a change of scene, if not a very pleasant one; 
he had thought lately that he was becoming 
restless, the trip would benefit her health. 

But Betty's health was very rugged, and in 
the present state of affairs it would not do to 
absent herself from home. What excuse could 
she make? She was not ready with one when 
Ord disclosed his plans at the dinner table, be- 
cause she had not been in the habit of making 
excuses; she was not one of those women who 
always have an excuse at the tip of their tongues. 
For a moment she was embarrassed. It was a 
critical time for the firm of Ord, and whatever 
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was to be done would have to be done within 
the next few days. She had not quite made up 
her mind what course to pursue^ she intended 
to go over everything during the night, as was 
her custom, and come to some definite conclu- 
sion by morning. She pleaded poverty as a 
reason for remaining at Qrassmere, and that 
was a very good reason, for the dinner had 
taken more money than they had expected or 
were prepared to spend. 

^'I will stop at home to take care of the 
house, dear. I don't think that Cyna would like 
the idea of remaining here alone. She would 
undoubtedly run oflf to her mother and leave 
everything at the mercy of the tramps. I will 
get Anna to come over and stop with me; she 
can sleep in the room off mine. Then, you 
know, there is really no money to spare for 
such an excursion." 

Drayton had not thought of the expense be- 
fore, but now that it was brought to his notice, 
it did seem an obstacle in the way of Betty's 
accompanying him. He would hurry through 
with his work and return as soon as possible. 

"Are you sure you won't mind being alone?" 
he asked. 

"No indeed. Anna and I are very coura- 
geous. Lock up the silver before you go so that 
there will not be any temptation to burglars; 
there is nothing else for them to steal." 



i 
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That evening before going to bed, Betty care- 
fully packed her husband's valise and filled bis 
flask with Scotch whisky. Then she wrote a 
little note to Anna asking her to come to Grass- 
mere. The following morning she walked to 
the station with Drayton and saw him oflE on 
the Northern Express; she stood on the plat- 
form until the train was out of sight. 

After making a few purchases in the village, 
she strolled home slowly along the dusty road, 
lost in thought. She had been unable to make 
up her mind during the night about seeking a 
new loan from King. Anna had suggested 
that as the best thing to do. It was the only 
thing to do, she feared. At one time she al- 
most made up her mind to go to Drayton with 
the whole affair, ask his forgiveness and his 
advice, and throw herself on his mercy at the 
same time. But she did not wish to worry 
him, he was so happy with his work and looked 
forward with keen pleasure to the remuneration 
he expected to receive for the many weary 
hours at his desk. It would not do to divert 
his thoughts on the eve of a holiday which ha 
needed, and which she hoped he would enjoy. 
What a lucky holiday it was ! The coast was 
clear for anything now. Why should she wish 
the coast to be clear? She was not going to do 
anything deceitful or dishonorable that she 
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would be ashamed to have him know, except 
that it would be a little inconveuient if he 
found out about her plans at present. She 
would do nothing of which he could not ap- 
prove. If Mr. King offered to lend her more 
money on the same terms as the last money 
was lent, if he insisted that she take it to re- 
lieve herself from the embarrassing situation in 
which Dorothy had placed her, that was an- 
other thing. She would look upon anything 
that passed between herself and Mr. King as a 
pinrely business transaction; and was any 
woman in the world ever more in need of a 
business transaction than she was in the present 
crisis of her affairs? She would do nothing to 
encourage him to lend her a thousand dollars, 
but if he offered her such a sum without en- 
couragement, perhaps she would accept it and 
give him to understand at the same time that 
she would pay it back in gold or banknotes at 
the very first opportunity, together with what- 
ever interest might accrue. She would look at 
things from the standpoint of a business woman, 
and obliterate all sentiment from herself and 
Mr. King. 

By the time she reached this conclusion she 
had arrived in the hall at Grassmere; she went 
upstairs to her room to change her gown and 
rearrange her hair. 
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Miss Bard received Betty's note and began 
immediately to prepare for her visit. She 
thought that perhaps the foreign mail had 
brought an explanation from Mrs. Hallet, or 
perchance Betty wished to consult her about 
otaining more money from Jack King. Anna's 
opinion on the subject was a very decided one. 
If Mr King would lend the money it was 
Betty's duty to accept it; what was the use of 
going to all the bother and expense of renting 
a shop and decorating it and worrying over the 
color of the ceiling if it was to be given up on 
the slightest pretext? Was this a slight pre- 
text? she asked herself. Of course it was 
rather necessary that a hat store should contain 
hats, but when everything else but the stock 
had been procured, it seemed as if that must 
somehow be procurable. Fill up the show 
cases with any old things, but don't give up 
the shop! Anna expressed this sentiment 
aloud, her blood tingling with the turbulent 
molecules of a famous ancestor who expressed a 
like sentiment many years before when placed 
in a very similar dilemma. She thought quite 
seriously of speaking to King about the loan 
herself, she had read such sweet encouragement 
in his eyes the day before. But Betty might 
resent such an interference in her affairs, and, 
after all, it would be better for Mrs. Ord to do 
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the asking; she was so much more beautiful 
than Anna. What man could deny anything 
to the lovely Bettina Smith? Miss Bard's ideas 
about beauty were positive. She considered 
that a beautiful woman's heritage was the 
earth and all it contained ; she thought that no 
sane man would refuse a beautiful woman any- 
thing that it was in his power to grant or pro- 
vide, any more than he would refuse it to him- 
self. Anna had hardly been graduated from the 
realm of children's picture books before she dis- 
covered that she had not been endowed with 
more than ordinary good looks. So she still 
held that a beautiful woman was the luckiest 
creature in the world. Miss Bard's heart was 
wrapped up in the new store, and the many 
possibilities connected therewith that would 
bring change and variety into her monotonous 
life. She determined to argue with Bettina 
until her point was gained. This morning 
would be a good time to begin, before Mr. King 
could forget about the great disappointment 
that had come to the woman he had befriended, 
before he lost the sympathetic expression that 
had transfixed his roving eyes and almost 
brought tears from their sparkling depths. 

Anna got out an old valise which had been 
inherited with the Mother IHubbard wrapper, 
and folding the latter up carefully, packed it 
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away with several more or less useful articles 
that are not generally mentioned save in the 
inventories of a colonial aristocracy which 
valued everything that came over in the May- 
flower far beyond its mere usefulness, and 
trudged with her belongings through the iields 
to Qrassmere. She found Betty in a fresh 
white gown sitting on the porch playing with 
several puppy-dogs who shared the hospitalities 
of the farm with the Ord family. Betty did 
not show any trace of the disappointment or the 
tears of the day before in her face. From the 
glint of her red-gold hair to the sparkle of the 
rhine-stone buckle on the toe of her dainty slip- 
per, she seemed bright and attractive. Anna 
gazed at her admiringly for several moments 
before she spoke. She was not the least bit 
jealous of Betty; she longed to be beautiful 
herself, but in her wildest flights of imagina- 
tion she had never aspired to the perfection 
that was to be found in every feature of Mrs. 
Ord's face, in every line of her undulating 
flgure. If Jack King could but see her this 
morning the ultimate success of the shop would 
be assured. If he should walk over perhaps it 
would be just as well for Betty to ask for a 
little more than a thousand; there are many un- 
expected extras that crop up at the last moment. 
*' Good-morning Betty, dear,*' said Anna at 
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last, dropping her valise into a bed of gerani- 
ums and sitting down on the horse block. 
*'Did you have a good night? Are you quite 
rested?'' 

'*I didn't fall asleep until morning. I have 
been thinking, thinking, thinking, until I am 
incapable of another thought," answered Betty 
with a smile. But she did not have the ap- 
pearance of one who is mentally weary. 

''I received your note awhile ago, and here 
I am. Perhaps it is just as well that Drayton 
is absent while negotiations are pending." 

"Anna, do you know that I came within an 
ace of telling Drayton all about this miserable 
aflfair, and asking his advice?" 

"No !" said Anna, thoroughly alarmed. She 
thought that it was indeed well that Ord was 
to be out of the way for a few days if Betty's 
conscience was becoming restless. 

"I would have, but I thought how badly he 
would feel about it. As he was about to start 
on a journey I didn't want to divert his 
thoughts." 

"It would have been most selfish for you to 
spoil his holiday. Has he gone?" 

"I saw him oflf an hour ago; and now that 
he is away I feel rather lonely. This is a very 
large house to be alone in with such thoughts 
as mine. Oh, Anna, how do you suppose I 
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ever bad the courage to borrow five thousand 
dollars? It frightens me when I think of it!" 

^'Six thousand dollars, dear, six," said Anna 
softly. **But there isn't much difference be- 
tween five and six." 

^'I can never do it! I believe he thinks that 
I am in love with him now. If I borrow any 
more what do you suppose he will think, what 
do you suppose will happen?" 

"Happen?" echoed Anna. "I don't see what 
can happen. When you come down to it, it 
will be just as easy to pay back six thousand 
dollars as five. A thousand dollars won't 
make any difference in what's going to happen 
— to him." 

** What will he think of me if I suggest such 
a thing?" 

**That you are determined to succeed in spite 
of Dorothy's treachery. It will increase his 
admiration for you." 

**Yes! that's just what I don't want; I'm 
afraid he'll make love to me." 

"But, Betty dear, what does it matter if he 
does make love to you. You are a grown-up 
woman. Any man has a sort of inherent right 
to make love to you. Just smile a little and 
lead him on, and when he has committed him- 
self with some irrevocably foolish saying, ask 
him for a thousand. If he is a man, he will 
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take that for encouragement, if be isn't, he will 
be 80 astonished that be will send it to you 
anyhow. Then you can withdraw gradually 
until you are 'not at home' when he calls." 

'*Ohl" exclaimed Betty. **I fear him; I 
hate him. He imagines I am like Dorotby» 
that I have no respect or — or love, or anything, 
for my husband. Goodness knows what else 
be thinks. Whenever I am alone with him be 
looks as if he were going to eat me up." 

''No fear of that," laughed Anna. **One 
cannot eat one's cake and have it, you know. 
He would be the last person in the world to eat 
you up." 

"Oh, dear," sighed Bettina. "I am the 
most miserable woman in the world." 

"Then there is some drawback to being beau- 
tiful." 

"I long to be the ugliest woman living." 

"That would upset all our plans. Be rea- 
sonable ; there is only one thing to do, or else 
give up everything and lose the money you 
have already invested. With a little more 
capital we can go on and make a success of the 
business; without it everything goes under and 
you will have to meet the note. Is it not worth 
risking a little peace of mind?" 

"You have nothing to do with the disagreea- 
ble part of it. You cannot understand how I 
feel." 
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**I would tako your place in a moment. You 
must do it, Betty, or all is lost/' concluded 
Miss Bard dramatically. ''Mr. King said that 
he would be over this afternoon to see how you 
are. One word and it will be all over.'* 

"Very well," said Betty resignedly. "But 
this is the last cent that I will put into the 
business. If we lose this, Grassmere will have 
to go." 

"Grassmere won't go. We will all be rich 
in a year or two," said Anna rising. "I must 
return to lunch," she went on. "I expect Mr. 
Cross to talk over some church work. I will 
come back this afternoon and I hope to find 
you jubilant." 

"Could you persuade Mr. Cross to say a mass 
for the repose of my soul? I will give him 
something out of the thousand dollars — when I 
get it." 

"Don't be foolish, Betty. Make the best of 
your opportunity. I'll bring my valise in when 
I come back; I'm late now." Anna hmrried 
down the garden path and was soon lost to view 
in the thick shrubbery that fringed the edge of 
the pond. 

Betty brought her work out onto the porch 
and sat down in the shade of a vine. She made 
sad havoc with her kitting and soon put it 
aside and went to walk in the garden. She 
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expected Mr. King to appear at any moment, al- 
though it was not yet one o'clock, to pounce 
upon her from behind a lilac bush, to drop 
through the air from one of the maples, which- 
ever way she turned a vision of hungry eyes 
and drooping mustaches rose up in her path, 
and she became so nervous that when a squirrel 
chattered in a neighboring tree she almost cried 
out. She went into the house and to her room 
and spent half an hour altering her appearance 
so that she would not be attractive. Then she 
spent an hour arranging an elaborate toilette 
that made her more bewitching than ever. She 
went back to the terrace and sat down on the 
rustic bench, but her conversation there with 
King a few nights before recurred to her and 
she got up and wandered toward the stables. 
The night of the dinner she felt confident of 
success and was correspondingly secure and 
defiant. Plunged now in failure, she felt like 
getting down on her knees and praying for a 
little mercy from the world. One moment she 
decided to shut herself up in her room and 
deny herself to King when he called ; the next 
she found herself looking at the clock and won- 
dering why he was so late. One, two, three, 
four struck and she was still alone. "He has 
no intention of calling, I am saved!" she ex- 
claimed aloud. ''Or lost,'* she added, **which- 
ever way one looks at it.'' 
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At half-past four she took a book from the 
library table and started to walk to the lake to 
read in the summer-house Drayton had built 
for her. There she would be at peace for 
awhile at least. She had never been interrupted 
in that retreat before, and no one but Anna, 
aside from the family, knew of its existence. 

Betty opened the novel and read on and on 
furiously. Presently she stopped. She had 
skimmed over half a score of pages but did not 
have the slightest idea of what she had been 
reading. She turned back and began again, 
trying to fix her mind on the printed words. 
There were a great many characters in the 
story, and the women were continually getting 
lost with some other woman's husband on a 
bleak mountain side, or in the depth of some im- 
penetrable forest. No sooner was one pair dis- 
covered and brought into the light of day, than 
another pair wandered off and disappeared. 

*'Why do people write such stuff!" she 
thought, closing the book, but from force of 
habit, turning down the comer of a page. 

**I wish I had some of Drayton's poetry to 
read; this is a most poetic spot." She looked 
across the pond to a little bay where floated a 
few lilies. She had not noticed tbem before. 
Could she gather them without a boat? Was 
the water too deep to wade? She thought xu)t, 
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there; under the little summer-house it was 
very deep. She spread out her arms on the rail 
and leaned her chin on them to gaze down into 
the clear water. She could not see the bottom, 
but near the surface a school of tiny fish paraded 
in endless monotonous array. She tried to 
count them, but her eye was attracted by a large 
dragon fiy that hovered near the little piece of 
bark that had been broken from the rustic 
bench on which she sat, and was floating on the 
tiny waves propelled by the breeze. She be- 
came intensely interested in his gyrations, and 
then suddenly her thoughts returned to the 
water-lilies. She would make an effort 
to get some of them; perhaps Anna would help 
her. She liked the odor of water-lilies, it car- 
ried her back to the days of her childhood when 
she lived on the banks of a broad far-reaching 
lake and water-lilies grew at the very door of 
her home. Great white lilies that she used to 
pluck and weave into fragrant chains to hang 
on her neck and the neck of her great woolly 
dc^; sometimes she would bring them to her 
mother and lay them in her lap and receive 
many kisses in exchange for them. And that 
was all she could remember about her mother. 
She was almost falling asleep in the drowsy 
summer air with the incessant hum of insects 
in her ears, the lapping of tiny waves, the 
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plaintive mooing of a distant cow. It was 
hard to tell if the water-lilieB were a dream, a 
beautiful dream, or only an ordinary reality. 

"A penny for your thoughts." 

*'0h— h-h! oh!" 

Betty sprang into the air with a piercing 
shriek and fell back half-sitting onto the floor 
of the summer-house, which rocked violently to 
and fro and threatened to topple over into the 
pond. She scrambled quickly to her feet. 

**I beg a thousand pardons, Mrs. Ord," said 
Jack King, who had walked up on the little 
beach almost under Betty's eyes before he had 
spoken. If she had not been dreaming of 
water-lilies she must have seen him. 

"Oh, how you frightened me!" she gasped, 
one hand instinctively wandering to her beau- 
tiful hair, the other smoothing out her rumpled 
frock. She was still panting with excitement 
and could not get her breath. She sat down, 
trying to smile, and King took a seat opposite 
to her. 

"What were you saying, Mr. King?" she 
asked in a moment, as if nothing had happened. 

"Nothing very important, I am sure," an- 
swered King, whose ears were still ringing 
with Betty's startled cry. "Something about 
your thoughts, I think. You seemed to be lost 
in thought when I came up." 
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"I was almost asleep. There is something 
very drowsy about a summer afternoon^ don't 
you think so?*' 

"This is a most inviting retreat,'* continued 
7ack, looking about him. Whichever way he 
turned his eyes he could see nothing but pond 
or meadow or wood. To the north, one of the 
eaves of Anna's cottage peeped through a grove 
of firs; nothing else to suggest the presence of 
man was in sight. 

*'Do you come here often?" he asked. 

"My husband built this for me," said Betty 
proudly, grasping one of the columns with her 
hands and beai ing upon it with all her strength. 
The roof creaked and groaned and a shower of 
pine needles was precipitated over Mr. King's 
flannels. 

"It needs a nail or two here and there," she 
added apologetically, quieting the swaying 
structure. 

"Yes," agreed King, brushing oflE his coat 
with a pocket handkerchief. "A few nails 
would increase its stability without a doubt. 
But it is very pretty nevertheless. I do not 
wonder that you come here to read and think." 

"I don't come here to think; very often to 
keep from thinking." 

"Why should you wish to keep from think- 
ing?' 
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^' If your thoughts were as dismal as mine 
you would like to get rid of them once in a 
while." 

*^My thoughts are always dismal. And yet 
I am forever thinking about the most beautiful 
oreature in the world !" 

Betty shivered all over. Did he mean her? 
And were bis thoughts about her so dismal? 
Then indeed were her worst fears to be realized ! 

"That is rather a peculiar coincidence,'* she 
said, trying to be cheerful but forcing a very 
sad smile. 

"Did you ever long for anything very much, 
and yet feel that what you longed for was out 
of your reach, that you could never possess it?'' 

Betty shook her head. At that moment she 
could not think of anything she longed for very 
much that was out of her reach except the 
water-lilies on the other side of the pond. Per* 
haps he would get them for her. Should she 
ask him? It would sound imdignified to say 
thi^t she was longing very much for the bats 
that Dorothy had so signally failed to prpcure, 
or for the three thousand dollars that had been 
so mysteriously swallowed up. 

"Perhaps I have," she said, "but I can't 
recall anything just at this moment." She 
thought of the hats and the lilies and the old 
home on the shore of another lake many, many 
miles away. 
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*^I have had such a longing for months and 
months. I would give all the world to satisfy 
it" 

Betty edged a little farther away from Mr 
King. She had never seen him in this mood 
before; she did not know how to interpret it. 
**rm sorry/* she said. 

**Are you sorrj% really sorry?" he asked, 
looking up into her eyes. She turned her head 
quickly away. 

"I don't know exactly what you mean," eaid 
Betty, **but I am sorry." 

"Ah, I like to hear you say that," he con- 
tinued, leaning over toward her. Her head 
was still turned av/ay from him, but she could 
hear very plainly every word that he spoke. 

'*If you are sorry, perhaps yoii can help me,' 
he went on slowly, deliberately. Betty listened 
attentively, but oh ! how she wished that she 
was safe at home in her little room, or miles 
away with Drayton. "Sometimes women are 
sorry for the men who love them.'* 

"Yes, yes," she said quickly, "I am sure 
they are sorry ; but they cannot always help it, ' ' 

"No; but they can be generous. Listen and 
let me tell you now once for all how I love 
your^ 

"Don't, don't!" she whispered, but he did 
not bear. 
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"From the moment I saw you for the first 
time a great love sprang up in my heart that 
drowned every other thought of my soul ; I am 
unhappy when I am out of your sight , my love 
in its loneliness is eating my life away; lam 
dying for love of you.'* 

"Oh, don't, don't, please don*t say such 
things to me," gasped Bettina, wishing with all 
her heart that love or hate or something surer 
than these had killed him yesterday mornings or 
hetter still, a year before he thought of lending 
her five thousand dollars. 

"I must say such things, if I never say an- 
other word I Will you let me die for love of 
you?" 

Bettina was trembling now in every limb, 
quivering in every muscle, her throbbing veins 
were bursting; and yet she was powerless to 
move. She was held as in a vise, rooted to the 
awful spot. And all this to happen in the very 
temple of her lovel She put up her hand to 
stop him, but her head was turned away* her 
eyes gazing out over the pond to the little bed 
of white lilies with the green pads glistening in 
the sun. 

** Will you let me die when you can save me, 
and make me your slave for life?" 

Her uplifted arm was shaking as the arm of 
one palsied, the fingers trembling, the veins 
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swollen and blue; he grasped it. And yet she 
could not move, she could not cry out. He 
kissed her fingers, and she could feel his hot 
breath on her icy flesh. Yet she stayed. He 
drew her gently toward him with his clammy 
hands pressed around her slender wrist. 
With the hand that was free she clutched the 
rail with all her strength, but she could not 
pull herself up. Nearer and nearer he drew 
her, and then suddenly clasped one arm around 
her waist and showered kisses on her burning 
cheeks and lips. Her grasp was broken from 
the rail and she fought him, striking him in 
the face, bruising his flesh, she struggled and 
kicked and fought, and yet he held her and 
kissed her forehead and hair, and her eyes, 
until she was blinded with kisses. With one 
mighty effort she freed herself and he sank 
back in his seat. She stood over him with up- 
lifted hand, with clinched fist, her eyes spark- 
ling, all fear gone. Then she rushed at him, 
a desire to kill him being uppermost in her 
mind, and he, realizing the swiftness of her 
anger, held up his arm to ward off her blows, 
but she darted beneath his guard and clutched 
him by the throat and choked him until his 
tongue hung out of his mouth, and his eyes 
started from their sockets. Then with the 
superhuman strength of wrath, she pushed him 
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from her and rushed madly from the place, orer- 
whelmed with grief and shame and rage — un- 
bounded, revengeful rage. 

Swiftly she ran down the path toward the 
garden, beyond which was the house and sanc- 
tuary. As she ran there fell on her ears the 
sound of crackling, rending timbers, and with- 
out turning her head she could see the rustic 
structure swaying like a leaf in the fresh west 
breeze; then with a mighty splash it fell and 
phmged and slid into the black waters of the 
pond. With every crackle of the dried timbers, 
Betty's young limbs gave a great bound under 
her, until she seemed to be flying through the 
air. On, on, over the tops of the rose bushes she 
sped, nor did she falter or stop until she gained 
her room and threw hoi*self upon her bed, pant- 
ing and well-nigh exhausted, but safe! 

And there she lay with her head buried in 
tho oool pillows, hor hands clinched tightly 
over her ears as if to hide the words that had 
burned into her mind and almost destroyed her 
re^on. And the kisses! Would their stain 
ever be removed from her forehead, from her 
cheeks, from her lips? Gould she ever kiss 
Drayton again? Could sho ever look him in 
the face and take his hand in hers? 

In a few moments she had become more 
oomposed and got up to bathe her aching head 
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in cool water — ^to scrub the poisoned kisses from 
her flesh I It was now past five o'clock and the 
plans she had hastily made would brook no de- 
lay. By hurrying she could catch the after- 
noon train at Glenville^ and in a few hours be 
in Drayton's arms, and confess all and ask his 
forgiveness for the ruin she had wrought and 
the sacrifice she had made of Grassmere and 
all that he ever loved but herself perhaps — but 
herself, if he could still love her after what had 
happened. She took the address that her hus- 
band had written out plainly on a card and fas- 
tened in the muror of her dressing-table, plac- 
ing it carefully in her pocket; then she shut the 
windows and fastened them and locked the 
doors, letting herself out on to the back porch, 
softly, stealthily, as if she were being followed 
and would escape; along the hedges and walls, 
pausing now in the shade of a tall tree to 
breathe and to listen for the sounds of pursuit; 
her nerves were unstrung and she had conjured 
up many evils that by no possibility could 
exist. 

She reached Glenville station just as the 
train was pulling in, and hastily jumped on the 
last car, not waiting to buy her ticket. She 
took what money she had and rolled it up in a 
comer of her handkerchief and put it away in 
her pocket, keeping her hand'^on the little knot, 
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and fearful lest she should lose it. At last the 
train began to move; quickly and more quickly 
the telegraph poles sped by as the open country 
was reached ; the hoarse whistle of the engine 
awaked the echoes of the silent hills. Soon the 
gaunt armed signs that guarded the crossiugs, 
and the green fields bathed in the rich light of 
the summer's sun, became all blurred before 
Betty's eyes as she leaned her forehead against 
the cool pane and sobbed and cried softly to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"Mr, Cross, this is very sudden — very unex- 
pected." 

Anna did not mean to say, "This is very 
sudden," but she was rattled and the words 
escaped her lips before she could think of any- 
thing else to say. 

The Beverend Mr. Cross had lunched at the 
cottage, and eaten the better part of a chocolate 
cake which Anna had artistically concocted, 
greatly to her delight, for she wished people to 
appreciate whatever she did; if it was only to 
fall upstairs gracefully. After the meal Miss 
Bard's aunt had a sinking spell, much to the 
divine's confusion and dismay. But he had 
gathered courage from Anna, who treated sink- 
ing spells with the experience of a trained 
nurse, and after he had been assured that the 
crisis was over, proposed a walk in the grove 
in the cool of the afternoon. Anna was anxious 
to go to Grassmere, but she could not be un- 
gracious to a guest, for graciousness had been 
bom in her, and she had learned to control the 
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fidgety sensations that very often accompany 
that sometimes inconvenient inheritance. 

There was something in Mr. Gross' manner 
that led her to believe that another crisis was 
impending on that particular afternoon, a crisis 
for which even trained nurses are sometimes 
unprepared. She was sorry, and made up her 
mind to ward off as skillfully as possible the 
slightest approach to sentiment that appeared 
in the Reverend Mr. Cross. She wished to 
know the result of Betty's interview, she de- 
sired to be assured that nothing more was to be 
accomplished in the realm of bonnets before she 
committed herself to the church. 

Her skill had been of no avail. Without 
any warning whatever, Cross turned abruptly 
from a dissertation upon tree toads to a dis- 
course upon love, and talked so fast and so con- 
tinually that Anna had been unable to interrupt 
him, to get a word in edgewise. Still talking 
he had half -knelt on the turf at her feet, and 
asked her to marry him. She was quite unpre- 
pared with an answer. 

**Mr. Cross, this is very sudden, very unex- 
pected," was all that she could say. 

** Ah, my dear young lady, the greatest hap- 
pinesses in life are the most unexpected ones.'^ 

Anna laughed. 

"JpJxcuse me— pray — forgive me," shestam- 
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mered, trying to check her flow of mirth, "but 
when — my emotions get the best of me — I al- 
ways laugh. It — is — in me — always — a sign 
— of great emotion.'* 

She pulled him up by the hand and he bent 
down to brush the moss from his knee. Miss 
Bard took a handkerchief from her pocket and 
applied it to her eyes, which were full of tears 
— of emotion. At that moment a half -smoth- 
ered cry rang out on the still air. Mr. Cross 
heard it and paused in his labors. Anna, like 
the true country-woman that circumstance had 
forced her to become, lifted her head slightly 
and listened with every feature of her face. 
Again a little louder, a little more distinct than 
before, the cry rang out: **Help." Every mus- 
cle in Anna's body became rigid. Mr. Cross 
stretched out one long arm in search of a chair 
and leaned forward until he almost toppled 
over, 

"Help I Help! Hel-p!" 

This time there was no mistaking the appeal; 
the words were clear and resonant and accented 
with fear and pain. 

"That is some one in trouble," exclaimed 
Anna. "From what direction does the sound 
seem to you to come?" 

Cross pointed first to the west, and then to 
the east; then his finger veered quickly to the 
Qouth and remained fixed in that direction. 
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"The pond!'* cried Anna. 

"The pond!" echoed Mr. Cross. 

"Some one is drowning; quick!" 

Miss Bard gathered up her skirts and started 
on a run through the grove, listening intently 
as she ran. Cross was by her side going easily. 
In a moment they emerged from the shade of 
the trees and pushing through a tangled growth 
of scrub and vine came out on the shore of the 
little lake, which was twinkling in the glare of 
the descending sun. They shaded their eyes 
and strained their ears, but they could not hear 
or see anything imusual. Anna followed the 
line of the shore with a quick glance, and im- 
mediately noticed the absence of the summer 
house. Then she looked out over the lake 
again and saw it drifting slowly with the 
breeze, wrecked and ruined, its rustic loveliness 
crushed out of all shape. They i*an along the 
sand beach to the point where the wind would 
drive the wreckage ashore, Anna's heart in 
her mouth for she feared that some calamity had 
overtaken her beloved Betty. They stopped 
with their backs to the sun and could make out 
the head of a man in the floating mass of de- 
bris. Whoever it was saw them and called 
loudly. Anna recognized Jack King's voice 
and her anxiety was increased, for this after- 
noon she knew that he and Mrs, Ord were to 
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be together. She put her hands to her mouth, 
making a trumpet and called out : 

"What's the matter?" 

**I'm caught in this wreckage and^ can't 
swim ; my arm is broken. Can you get a boat 
and come out to me?" he answered faintly, for 
his voice was growing weak and uncertain. 

**Have you seen anything of Mrs. Ord?" 
shouted Anna, unmindful of his peril. 

**No! Can't you help me? I'm nearly ex- 
hausted; get a boat." 

"There isn't any boat; you'll have to let the 
wind drift you in." 

"Can't Cross do something? Let him wade 
out and reach me with a pole." 

Mr. Cross had divested himself of his coat 
and now began to wade down the shelving 
shore through pickerel weed and lily pad. Anna 
sat down and watched him, calling out in en- 
couragement now and then. The water reached 
his waist and yet he was very far from King. 
Slowly he proceeded, carefully feeling the 
ground beneath his feet, holding out his arms 
as he walked. "He'll never reach him," 
thought Anna. Her mind was in a tumult 
trying to account for King's presence in the 
middle of the pond. If she could but rush off 
to Grassmere and see Betty for a moment, no 
doubt she would be able to hear something 
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about the catastrophe ; she could not leave King 
and Cross however in their present predicament, 
so she was forced to sit on the bank and watch 
the plucky dominie become gradually sub- 
merged until his head and arms alone appeared 
above the lapping waves. The wind was ris- 
ing rapidly and blowing King and his strange 
craft into Cross' hands. When the water had 
ahnost reached his chin he was able to touch a 
projecting limb which King was clutching 
desperately. Anna could see that his face was 
very pale whose it showed through the smears 
of blood that flowed from a deep wound in his 
forehead. Slowly, very slowly, Cross pulled 
the summer house toward the shore, and at last 
Anna could hear the timbers grate on the sand. 
By the time that she and Mr. Cross had ex- 
tricated King from the wreckage, he had 
fainted, and lay a limp heap on the muddy 
strand. 

When the train pulled into the long station 
at Albany, Betty was still sobbing quietly, 
with her head against the window-pane. The 
jar of the released brakes awoke her from her 
tearful revery. She hurried from her seat to 
the platform of the car, from whence a brakeman 
helped her to descend and directed her to the 
hotel where Drayton had said he would stop. 
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It was close to the railroad, and a few minutes' 
walk brought Betty to the door over which an 
arch of electric lights was suspended. She was 
bewildered for a moment; then she pushed 
through the throng of loungers and porters and 
made her way to the desk. 

"Is Mr. Ord, Mr. Drayton Ord, stopping 
here?" she asked, summoning up all her cour- 
age with the thought of soon seeing her hus- 
band. 

" Front 1" shouted the clerk, clanging an 
enormous gong. 

Betty jumped, but recovered herself quickly 
and clung to the marble counter, weak from 
grief and hunger. 

"Is 329 in?" 

"Left on the 8. -02." 

Betty did not understand what was passing 
between the clerk and the bell boy. She ex* 
pected to be told that her husband would be 
down in a .moment. 

"Left on the 8:02," said the clerk shortly, 
and turned to the ledger over which he had 
been poring when Betty entered the office. She 
did not realize that Drayton had left the hotel, 
and waited. The clerk looked up piesently 
and saw her still standing by the desk. 

"Mr. Ord has gone away. He left on the 

8:02 Southern Express, on the Eoad. 

Can I do anything for you, madam?" 
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"Are you sure he has gone?** 

He looked at the key rack. 

^'His key is here. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Ord has given up his room.*' 

^^But he was going to stop for several days. 
There must he some mistake. I am Mrs. Ord; 
I have come to see him on some very particular 
business." 

"I am very sorry, Mrs. Ord," answered the 
clerk, shrugging his shoulders. '^Mr. Ord is 
not stopping here; he left half an hour ago." 
He was wondering if Mr. Ord's sudden depar- 
ture had anything to do with Mrs. Ord's unex- 
pected arrival. 

Betty turned slowly and walked to the door. 
She could not understand why Drayton should 
so suddenly leave Albany. He could hardly 
have arrived before noon. She did not know 
where to go. Undoubtedly she must return to 
Grassmere without delay. She could not stay 
in Albany alone, and she longed above all 
things to see her husband, to pour the tale of 
her troubles into his sympathetic ear. He 
would pity her now if he could see her in her 
miserable plight; he would forgive her for hav- 
ing borrowed such a sum from King when she 
explained her laudable desire to earn a little 
money for him. But would he forgive her for 
the sacrifice of Qrassmere, which she was al- 
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most sure he loved better than her? He wor- 
shipped every b]ade of grass on the old farm. 

"If I only knew, if I only knew," she kept 
saying to herself over and over again. "K I 
could be sure that be would be kind and love 
me just a little, just a little, if I could think 
that he would not hate me for the ruin I have 
wrought. How can I tell him that the old 
place will have to be sold to pay back the 
money I borrowed so secretly and from such a 
man, such an infamous man!" She rubbed 
her cheeks with her hand to wear away the 
kisses that she felt stood out in bold relief on 
her smooth skin. Would Drayton see them 
there? 

She was hungry and tired, but she did not 
know where to go for food and rest, she had 
wandered down the street a block or two from 
the hotel but turned back again, expecting to 
see Ord emerge from its brilliantly lighted por- 
tals. Whichever way she walked she could 
not remain long away from the spot that had 
been hallowed by his presence such a few short 
minutes ago. It was the only spot in the city 
that did not seem lonely and deserted to her. 

One of the porters noticed her wandering up 
and down, up and down, and finally asked her 
if there was anything he could do to aid her. 
He was a great, tall Irishman with blue eyes, 
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whose instincts were not those of a detective, or 
he would have told her roughly to move* on. 
With the sympathetic perception of the Irish 
race, he read in the troubled expression of Betty's 
eyes the grief and despair that was bubbling up 
in her heart. He did not think for a moment that 
she contemplated removing the iron railings 
from the premises, or even of carrying off the 
globes of the electric lights. He knew that she 
was in trouble of some kind and he wished to 
help her. 

At the sound of words addressed to her 
Betty started and drew back, but the honest 
face of the Irish giant reassured her. 

"Can I do anything for you, miss?'* he 
asked, removing his cap. 

"Can you tell me about the trains? I want 
to go to Lewisboro." 

"I will find out. Lewisboro," he repeated 
to himself as he disappeared into the office of 
the hotel. He was back at her side in a mo- 
ment, still holding his cap in his hand. 

"There is one at half -past ten. You will get 
to Lewisboro at half-past one." 

"Oh, thank you," exclaimed Betty, rejoiced 
to think that Qrassmere was so near. "Is 
there a waiting room in the station where they 
will let me sit so long?" 

"Indeed there is; and something to eat too." 
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He attributed Betty's sorrowful expression as 
due partly to hunger. 

Bettina turned toward the tracks which were 
so near that she could hear the noisy engines 
drilling in the yard. Worn out, she sat down 
on a bench and waited for the train that was to 
bear her home and perhaps, ah, perhaps, to the 
love she craved with all her aching heart. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

Scorched and begrimed, Drayton Ord 
arrived in Albany in anything but a happy 
frame of mind. The valley of the Hudson at 
the particular point where he entered it was 
not attractive. Its tall chimneys belched forth 
clouds of smoke, its factory wheels rivalled 
bedlam with their noisy whir; its devil's grid- 
iron of rails shone and glistened in the fierce 
sunlight. Baked walls and dusty streets, slat- 
ternly women and dirty-faced children did not 
form a very alluring setting for the once beauti- 
ful manor. Drayton was homesick before he 
left the train and resolved to push his researches 
with the utmost vigor so that he would not be 
absent from Grassmere for more than one night. 

In the afternoon he visited several localities 
that he had long wished to inspect. He spent 
some time at the manor house, which he found 
most interesting. But there was very little 
else that would be of use to him in his work, 
no knowledge to acquire that could not be 
gained by the perusal of books, by the study of 
colonial history in his comfortable library at 
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home. Few landmarks remained, the glory of 
the old patroon had departed forever. Several 
years before he had been a frequent visitor at 
Albany; as an enthusiastic collector of antiques 
the topography of the country was well fixed in 
his mind. When Drayton returned to his hotel 
for dinner he had come to the conclusion that 
the characteristics of the ancient manor of Bens- 
selaerwyck had been exhausted as far as he 
was concerned. 

Sitting alone at a very scanty meal he thought 
of the dining room at the farm overlooking the 
garden and the valley sweet with the fragrance 
of meadow and wood. He smiled when his 
thoughts dwelt upon the mistress of his domain; 
it was her domain, and every blade of grass, 
every flower that grew on it were as sweet in 
his nostrils as the perfume of her golden hair. 
What a lucky wight he was! Lucky to be 
loved, but alas, unlucky to be poor! Could any 
one be poor who possessed such a heart as 
Betty's? His wife! The most charming 
woman in the world whose chief charm was 
her natural womanhood, which custom had not 
crimped nor time changed. She had brought 
him Grassmere. If she was a virago that 
would temper her shrewishness in his eyes. 
Grassmere had been the home of his ancestors, 
the proud possession of bis family for over a 
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hundred years. He determined that it should 
remain as a heritage to his children and their 
children; their children's children would know 
it and love it long after Betty and he were laid 
beneath the shade of its spreading elms, by 
the side of their forefathers. For were not his 
people her people? Her God was his Qod I He 
would work and starve and persevere to preserve 
the acres that were his by right of inheritance 
which had been restored to him by love, 

Drayton decided gayly to go home on the 
evening train. If he left Albany at two min- 
utes past eight be would be at Grassmere by 
ten, perhaps before. How glad Betty would 
be to see him. They would sit together in the 
library and she would read his notes on Bens- 
selaerwyck. Then he would take her in his arms 
and tell her how much he loved her. He could 
feel her soft breath on his cheek, he could see 
her eyes sparkling with joy as he gathered her 
to his heart and kissed her quivering lips. 

He paid his bill and walked to the station. 
In a few moments he was speeding through the 
night to the wife and the home he loved. 

The moon was rising over the old village as 
Drayton stepped off the train. He left his 
valise in the care of the storekeeper and 
started across the country to Grassmere. Dew ^ 
bung heavy from every leaf and flower and wet 
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his face as he pushed his way through the rank 
summer growth of the fields* It was nectar to 
his lips and he drank it in eagerly and crushed 
the dripping foliage in his hands. He passed 
Anna's little cottage and plunged into the som- 
ber stillness of the whispering pines. He came 
out on the shore of the lake shimmering with 
the radiance of the night and paused to watch 
the starlight dance on the black water ; and fol- 
lowed the moonglade through a rift in the 
wood until it rested on the eaves of the old 
houde. The windows were closed and the shut- 
ters pulled to; Betty and Anna must have gone 
to bed. He would get them up to supper, for 
his walk had given him an appetite and he 
looked forward to an excursion into the pantry. 
Unlocking the door he groped his way into 
the library. He called Betty. He went up 
the darkened stairs to her room ; the door stood 
wide open. The bed^ was as Betty had left it 
after seeking refuge there when she fied from 
the pond. He lighted a candle and looked for 
a note to explain her absence. Then he aroused 
the maid Cyna, and held a sleepy conversa- 
tion with her from the foot of the attic stairs. 
Mrs. Ord had not come in to dinner. Miss 
Bard had called about six o'clock and seemed 
surprised that there was no one at home. She 
left a valise in the hall ; it was there now by 
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the old clock. Drayton recognized the ancieDt 
haggage with Bard painted in big black letters 
on the cover. Thoroughly aroused he started 
on a run for Anna's cottage; Miss Biurd would 
undoubtedly know something of Betty's where- 
abouts. He quickly retraced his steps to the 
pondy along the beach, through the grove, 
arriving at Anna's door out of breath and in a 
sorry plight from the dew and the dust and the 
excitement under which he had been laboring 
for the last half -hour. He began to imagine 
that all sorts of impossible things had happened 
to Bettina. She had been murdered by tramps, 
or she bad fallen into the lake and was drowned ; 
she had suddenly gone mad and wandered off 
into the forest where she would starve and die 
of exhaustion. He raised the heavy brass 
knocker that hung on the door and brought it 
down with a terrific crash, so that the frame of 
the building trembled, and there was a rattling 
of crockery within. Again be raised it and 
brought it down with all his strength. Again 
and again and again ! Then the window over 
the porch was raised, and a voice called out: 

"Who's that?" 

*at'3 I, Drayton." 

** Mercy! where did you come from?" 

"Have you seen Betty?" 

"Don't demolish the house and I will come 
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down and tell you all I know. If my aunt 
wasn't deaf she would be dead from fright by 
this time," 

'* Won't you hurry? Is Betty safe?" 

**Yes, as far as I know, I haven't seen her 
since noon. Wait until I put on some clothes 
and I will let you in.'* 

She shut down the window very gently and 
pulled the shade. Then she began to dress 
leisurely while Drayton stamped up and down 
in the garden, crashing through the box hedges 
and trampling tender vines beneath his impa- 
tient feet. 

What could she tell him? She did not know 
where Betty was. Mrs. Ord had nearly mur- 
dered Jack King and Anna supposed she had 
fled the country to escape the consequences of 
her crime. Most people flee after committing 
or attempting murder. It would be impossible 
to explain all the circumstance about; the shop 
and everything that had led up to the tragedy 
of the afternoon. She dressed herself very de- 
liberately, curling her hair and polishing her 
finger nails; she put on boots and spent a long 
time buttoning them. Delay as she would she 
could not decide what to say to Drayton to ex- 
plain Bettina's absence. It would not do to 
tell him that she had almost murdered one of 
his best friends; that she had nearly drowned 
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him in the lake and partially maimed him as it 
was. 

Anna had not been able to gather much from 
King when he finally revived; he was too 
exhausted to talk at any length, even if he had 
desired to. He had asked Mr. Cross to assist 
him to the clubhouse, and apparently forget- 
ting her presence and that Mr. Cross was a 
minister of the church, he had expressed him- 
self most heartily with numerous oaths. She 
had never heard any one swear so before. From 
several things he said, or rather swore, she 
gathered that Betty had in some way been re- 
sponsible for his immersion. It would be. a 
very diflScult task to convey to Drayton any 
adequate idea of the state of affairs without 
arousing his suspicions. She arranged the col- 
lar of her dress carefully and slowly, deliberat- 
ing upon what course to pursue. At last she 
took up the candlestick and went down stairs 
to let Ord in. 

Anna started when she saw Drayton's pale 
face peering at her out of the night. He had 
lost his hat in his wild scramble through the 
woods and his bristling hair was standing on 
end. His face was scratched and bruised and 
smeared here and there with blood. 

*^Come in, quick!" exclaimed Miss 'Bard, 
clutching him by the sleeve, "You are a 
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sighf She lighted the lamp in the parlor and 
he threw himself into a chair. 

** What has become of Betty? Can*t you tell 
me?'' 

*'No, I can't exactly. She was around this 
afternoon. I think she was in the summer- 
house by the pond with Jack King," said Anna 
in a very doubtful tone. 

"Jack King? That don't explain where she 
is now. She hasn't run off with him, I sup« 
pose?" 

"No, indeed. He is not in a condition at 
present to run off with any one. But perhaps 
he could tell you where she is, though," went 
on Anna, brightening. She had not though be- 
fore of putting off the burden of an explanation 
upon King. 

*'I don't understand it at all. Won't you be 
more explicit Anna? I am in a state of great 
suspense." 

"I think Betty went to Albany to join you," 
proposed Miss Bard desperately. 

"I left there at eight o'clock; she had not 
arrived then." 

"No, she wouldn't have time." 

"Where's King?" 

"He is quite ill and very much put out about 
something. At least I should judge so from 
what he said when I last saw him." 
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** When was that?" 

**This afternoon about five o'clock." 

**Where?" 

**In the pond." 

**In the pond? Explain yourself, Anna. 
Can't you see what a state I am in?" 

"I'm trying to straighten things out in my 
mind. I will tell you all I know." 

She heaved a big sigh sorrowfully. **But 
first you must drink a glass of sherry, you are 
in need of something to quiet your nerves.'* 

She went into the dining room and returned 
in a moment with a decanter. Drayton poured 
out a liberal allowance of the wine into a Dres- 
den teacup which stood on a cabinet close to 
his hand, ignoring the tiny glass. Anna put 
the decanter upon a table and sat down. Ord 
began to pace up and down the tiny room. 

**Mr. King went to call on Betty at four 
o'clock this afternoon," began Miss Bard. **I 
know it was about four because — because — 
well, at about five I was walking in the grove 
— you know — with Mr. Cross, when we heard 
cries for help. Bushing quickly to where they 
seemed to come from we saw Mr. King and 
your summerhouse floating around in the mid- 
dle of the pond. He called out that his arm 
was broken and that he couldn't swim and 
wanted us to help him to get ashore. After a 
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while the wind drifted him in and we lifted 
him out and laid him on the grass, and then he 
fainted. When he came to I asked him what 
he was doing out in the lake and how his arm 
got broken." 

** What did he say?" asked Ord, pausing in 
his peregrinations. 

*'He mumbled something that was quite un- 
intelligible, and then without any warning 
broke out into the most terrible curses right 
there on the grass before Mr. Cross and me." 

'*He swore, eh?" 

**Tes, indeed, he did swear," said Anna very 
decidedly. **I have heard hackmen swear, and 
we once had a cook whose oaths were radiated 
to the furthermost comers of the house when 
she was aroused. But their efforts at profanity 
seem commonplace now that I have heard Mr. 
King exert himself in that direction. And he 
didn't seem to be exerting himself much either," 
she added thoughtfully. 

**Did he say anything about Betty?" 

^'When he was floating around the lake I 
asked him if he had seen Mrs. Ord and he said 
**No" very decidedly. But he was quite ex- 
cited. I am sure he saw Betty earlier in the 
afternoon." 

*^How do you suppose he came to be in the 
water?" 
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^^He must have been reaching for lilies or 
fishing or something, and fallen in.'' 

'^But I thought you said Betty was with 
him?" 

*^I think he had been to call on Betty. 
Hadn't you better see him? I am sure he can 
tell you everything." 

**But I really don't see what he could know 
of Betty. Was she anywhere around while all 
this was going on?" 

^* After Mr. Cross had started to help King to 
the club where he is staying — ^he was pretty 
well done up, his arm was broken, and his face 
cut — I went over to Qrassmere, but couldn't 
find Betty. I think she must have gone to join 
you in Albany. I saw her at noon and she 
seemed to miss you very much. I don't think 
anything has happened to her. She was all 
right then." 

**Do you suppose Jack saw her?" 

"I think it very likely." 

*^The best thing I can do is to go to King. 
He may be able to throw some light on this im- 
penetrable mystery." 

"Oh, there is no mystery about it," said 
Anna, who saw everything as plainly as 
though she had been present herself. ^^But he 
may be able to tell you if Betty said anything 
about going to Albany when he saw her in the 
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afternoon. If she missed you there she will be 
home in the morning without a doubt." 

"Thank you for tailing me all this. I am 
very sorry that I had to get you up. You will 
forgive me, I am sure, for you know how anx- 
ious I am about Betty always. Good-night.'' 

He held out his hand and Anna took it in 
hers. She unlatched the front door and held 
the candle high above her head so that Drayton 
could see his way down the garden path which 
was dark in the shade of the trees. She heard 
the gate slam behind him and the sound of his 
running feet on the road toward the clubhouse. 

She started to go upstairs to her room. Sud- 
denly she stopped and sat down on a step. She 
got up again, and opening the door peered out 
into the night. Turning in a moment she went 
into the darkened parlor and sat down. It had 
occuiTed to her that she had sent Drayton — who 
was half-mad and wholly excited — to the author 
of all his trouble. Anna had known for some 
time that Jack King was infatuated with Bet- 
tina. She made up her mind that he had de- 
serted Dorothy in an endeavor to find some 
favor in Mrs. Ord's eyes. He supplied the 
money for the shop through the medium of Mrs. 
Hallet because he knew that she would not 
accept it directly from his hands. He had 
placed her to a certain extent in his power, and 
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Anna felt that he was a man who would be 
most unscrupulous in the exercise of any power 
he might possess over a woman he happened to 
admire — to covet, not to love, for she knew that 
love was not the right word to apply to such an 
affection as his. 

Betty had innocently fallen into the trap that 
had been laid, and she, Anna Bard, her beet 
friend, who truly worshipped the very ground 
that she trod on, had egged her on and was re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe that had overtaken 
her. 

Drayton did not suspect that his wife was 
carrying on a flirtation with King any more 
than Bettina herself suspected it. In reality 
the flirtation had been carried on by Anna. In 
King's present state of mind there was no 
knowing what he might say or do when con- 
fronted with Drayton Ord. Miss Bard gave a 
sigh of relief when she thought that as far as 
doing anything was concerned, he was not at 
present very capable. Betty or Providence or 
somebody or other had put him hors de combat 
for the time being. But he might say things 
that would be better left unsaid and bring about 
a devastation more complete than that which 
Dorothy had wrought in Betty's little shop. If 
Betty suffered in any way from subsequent dis- 
closures, Anna would never forgive herself. 
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Was it too late to avert the threatened danger? 
Alas, by this time Di'ayton was at the olub- 
house! Anna peeped out of the window rather 
expecting to see the skies illumined by some 
far-reaching conflagration; but all she saw was 
the full moon beaming down at her from the 
high heavens. Wearily, sadly, she went up- 
stairs and prepared for bed. But sleep did not 
come to her eyes that night. She lay awake 
praying that whatever came to pass, her dar- 
ling Betty at least would be spared. 

Drayton hurried to the Lewisboro Golf Olub 
as fast as his exhausted limbs would carry him. 
The house stood in a little clump of sugar- 
maples just off the road that entered the village 
from the southward. He was not a member, 
but he had often visited the links, and the 
house was familiar to him. As he ran down 
the dusty road, pausing now and then to regain 
his breath, he kept going over and over in his 
mind the conversation he had just had with 
Anna. There seemed to be some mystery about 
Betty and Jack King, at least in Miss Bard's 
mind. It was ridiculous to think of any flirta- 
tion existing between them. Betty was not a 
woman who would amuse herself in such a way, 
and as for the possibility of an intrigue, that 
was out of the question. Drayton had not 
watched his wife, for such a thing had never 
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tiered his mind, but she had been under his 
eyes for the past two months and he certainly 
would have noticed anything unusual in her 
manner or behavior. 

£ing had been at Grassmere a good deal 
lately, drawing plans for the house, driving 
over with Mrs* Hallet two or three times a 
week. That reminded him of Jack's devotion 
to Dorothy and the talk it had occasioned. He 
had laughed at it often, for it seemed quite 
natural for her to have some one tagging after 
her, it was a custom of the class to which she 
belonged. A man was quite as necessary to 
such a woman as her lorgnettes; more, perhaps, 
for she could see without those useless glasses, 
but the eyes of her Gentleman- in- Waiting were 
absolutely indispensable to her. 

The more Drayton thought of Anna's story, 
the more mysterious it seemed In what way 
was Betty identified with it? She had been 
with King early in the afternoon and later he 
was found with a broken arm, floatmg on the 
lake, clinging to a rustic summerhouse that 
had once overhung its shores. Then Betty bad 
disappeared from off the face of the earth. He 
could not suspect her of any deceit, he would 
not, until she told him herself that she had de- 
ceived him. 

Ord ran up the steps of the elubhouse and 
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burst into the ofSce. The clerk at the desk was 
the only occupant of the room. 

'*Is Mr. King in?" 

"Yes, sir, he is in his room." 

^'Have this card taken to him and say that I 
would like to see him on some important busi- 
ness." 

Drayton wrote his name on a blank card and 
handed it to the clerk. Then he paced up and 
down the room waiting for the servant to re- 
turn. In a minute his card was handed back 
to him. 

**Mr. King cannot see you, sir," said the 
waiter, thrusting the salver under Drayton's 
nose. 

**Tell him that it is absohitely necessary that 
I should speak to him for a moment. My 
errand is most important." 

"Mr. King is badly used up," said the clerk 
who had overheard the conversation. 

"Indeed?" 

"He met with an accident on Grassmere Lake 
this afternoon. His arm is broken," he con- 
tinued, looking at Ord as if he thought him re- 
sponsible in some way for the accident. 

"He is not too ill to see any one, is he?" 

"I don't know, sir. The doctor is with him 
now and Mr. Crumbs, I believe. Perhaps he 
will see you presently." 
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Drayton waited as patiently as he could, 
strolling through the rooms and gazing at the 
golfing points on the walls. Presently the 
waiter came to him with a message. 
"Mr. Crumbs will see you, sir, m a moment/' 
Johnny made his appearance almost imme- 
diately. 

"Damn it all, Johnny, what's this mystery 
about?'* Drayton blurted out. "I have just 
come back from Albany and can find nothing 
of my wife, and I hear that Jack has fallen into 
the pond and broken his arm. What's the 
meaning of the coincidence?" 

"I give it up," said Johnny, shrugging his 
shoulders. "Jack is pretty well used up and 
in a high old temper to boot. It seemed that 
he was in a summerhouse near your lake this 
afternoon when the old thing gave way and 
dumped him into the water and cut his head 
open and broke his arm, and spoiled his temper. 
He has not said anything about Mrs. Ord. 
Was she there?" 

"That's what I am trying to find out. If 
she had been with him she would not have left 
him in such a plight. If she had gone for help 
she undoubtedly would have returned." 
"And she hasn't returned?" 
"No. I cannot find any trace of her." 
^*King asked me to give you this. Perhaps 
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it is an explanation of Mrs. Ord's whereabouts." 
Crumbs handed Drayton an unsealed envelope. 
**What is this?" asked Drayton, taking it in 
his hands. Johnny again shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Ord unfolded a slip of paper and read 
the following : 

**My Dear Ord: I have a sight note on 
Mrs. Ord for five thousand dollars. As I am 
in need of the money it will be presented for pay- 
ment to-morrow. I hope that it will be con- 
venient for her to meet it. 

** Yours very truly, 

"Jack King." 

"What's the matter, old man?" asked Johnny 
Crumbs, who had been watching Ord's face 
closely while he read. Drayton looked up with 
trembling lips and frightened eyes; then with- 
out a word he turned away. He opened the 
door and went out, leaving Crumbs standing in 
the middle of the floor and the clerk at the desk 
straining his ears to their utmost to hear what 
was going on. 

Stupefied and dazed, Drayton stumbled 
down the road toward the farm. Instead of 
solving the mystery by his visit to the club he 
had added another mystery to it. What did 
this note for five thousand dollars mean? How 
had Betty come to owe King such a sum of 
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money? If ebe had borrowed it, what under 
the sun had she done with it? His wife bor- 
row from Jack King ! And so much ! There 
was a great lump in his throat which try as he 
would he could not swallow. Whichever way 
he looked the fact remained that Betty had been 
mixed up in some transaction with a man un- 
known to him. Was there an entanglement^ a 
dishonorable entanglement? His wife had not 
seen very much of the world. Had one short 
winter in society lieen enough to contaminate 
the freshness of her soul, to destroy the natural 
instincts of her loyal heart? To be sure she 
and Dorothy had been intimate friends for some 
time; and Dorothy? He shrugged his shoul- 
ders doubtfully. Now that he thought of it, 
King's reputation with women was not of the 
best; witness Mrs. Hallet. Drayton had been 
amused by that prominent and much-talked-of 
liaison ; but there was nothing to laugh at now. 
Betty, his Betty, ah! it could not be! Ho 
could not believe anything against her, there 
was no wrong in the world that she would stoop 
to! 

Ord reached Grassmere well-nigh exhausted 
with excitement and fatigue and letting himself 
quietly into the house, went to the library, his 
favorite room. He lit the lamp, and taking 
out King's hastily written letter, sat down to 
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study it carefully. There was no doubt about 
what it said, to-morrow Jack would present for 
collection a note of Mrs. Ord's — of Betty's — ^for 
five thousand dollars. Certainly she did not 
possess that amount of money, and he — he was 
penniless! But this debt must be cancelled 
immediately forever. It would be impossible 
to meet it unless — unless Grassmere was sacri- 
ficed. 

The thought of losing the farm stunned him. 
Was it possible that Bettina had done this to 
him? Ah, he thought bitterly, a woman will 
sacrifice her very children to satisfy the cravings 
of a wanton love, children of her own flesh and 
blood ! She probably had not considered him a 
moment, except to laugh at him for being the 
fool that he was. How could he, Drayton Ord, 
poor, unheralded, unknown, expect to hold such 
a beautiful creature as Betty. It was all over, 
the dream had faded with the mists of the 
morning, the myth of love had anointed his 
lips and passed into nothingness when he put 
out his hand to touch it. 
"Betty, Betty! My home, my home!'* 
He buried his face in his arms, stretched out 
before him on the table and wept like a child. 
And weeping, presently he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

There was a murmur of thunder in the air; 
distant, hardly to be distinguished. Overhead 
the moon shone white and clear, but the evening 
star on the western horizon had been smothered 
in a gathering bank of cloud. From behind 
the trembling hills lightning shot up in vivid 
sheets of flame and undulated along their 
rugged crests and went out in a dazzling flutter. 
The tops of the highest trees stirred now and 
then, but the breeze that moved them came from 
nowhere and disappeared, leaving no vibration 
in its path. The heat was oppressive like the 
heat of midday, save that it was clammy and 
damp. A sparrow chirped in the dusty hedge* 
row; tree toads droned their monotonous song. 
An electric stillness had settled over the ful- 
some earth ; every flower and leaf, the. crack- 
ling maize on the hillside, hung listlessly 
awaiting the storm. The night express stopped 
at Lewisboro for Betty; no other passenger dis- 
embarked. The depot was closed and the only 
light visible was the brilliant eye of the sema- 
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phore down the line. For a moment the vil- 
lage was illuminated by a blinding flash, so 
that each house stood out well defined on the 
straggling street — ^the post-office, the store, the 
church, the inn, with its swinging insignia of 
somebody's lager beer. Betty listened for 
the thunderclap, counting the seconds. Pres- 
ently there was a reverberation in the west, a 
muttering groan, superseded quickly by a rat- 
tling crash. She looked up into the sky. 
Across the moon black, ragged clouds were 
scurrying, swift pilots of the approaching din. 
Would there be time to reach Grassmere before 
the storm burst? She must try; she must see 
Drayton without delay. Which road should 
she take? 

The path through the £elds was the shorter- 
but she shuddered to think of passing the pond. 
She hesitated no longer but hastened down the 
lonely road, half-running until she was on the 
outskirts of the little hamlet. Looking over 
her shoulder she could see the dull, leaden clouds 
pressing on her footsteps. She quickened her 
pace, but before she had gone far she was forced 
to stop to regain her breath. In a moment she 
pressed on again, her legs scarcely able to bear 
her up, a sharp pain twitching and darting 
through her side. With a mile yet to go, she 
sat down on a rock by the roadside, exhausted, 
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pantiDg, racked with pain. The tbiinder 
bawled in her ears now with a deafening roar, 
but she smiled sadly to herself and hid her eyes 
with her hand to keep out the lightning's glare. 
A terrific peal which seemed to be directly over 
her head aroused her from her lethargy. She 
looked up; the moon and the stars had disap- 
peared. In the distance she could hear the 
swirl of the wind through the trees, now loud, 
now soft, dying away like the echo of a faint 
song. She clutched a sumach bush which grew 
by her seat, and pulling herself to her feet, 
started through the choking dust ankle-deep in 
the road. On, on, toward Gi'assmere, where 
she would soon be with Drayton, safe in his 
sheltering arms ! Why did he not come to meet 
her? She strained her eyes through the gloom 
to see his familiar figure, but only the phantom 
trunks of the trees rose through the night. 
Rain pattered on the leaves over her head, pat- 
ter, patter, faster and faster. She lifted up her 
face and caught the cool drops on her parched 
lips and burning cheeks. The gates of Grass- 
mere were in sight now, two white posts stand- 
ing like faithful sentinels to guard the outer 
entrance of her home, alas ! no longer hers ! 

She turned into the grounds and took a path 
that was shorter than the winding driveway. 
She could see the house standing under the 
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elms. The rain oame down in torrents, the 
wind blew away her bat, and her wet hair 
threshed across her f a<3e blinding her eyes. She 
was home at last, home! She sank down on 
the steps of the porch and tried to crawl under 
shelter, but she was so weak that she could not 
move. Why was the house so dark? Where 
was Drayton? She raised her hand and 
clutched the sturdy trunk of a vine that swung 
aboYO her head* scattering the sweet bloom in 
a shower oyer her upturned face. She tried to 
pull herself up, but her strength was gone, her 
hold was loosened and she sank back upon the 
wet turf. 

"Drayton! Drayton 1" she called softly, but 
a rattling thunderclap drowned her weak cry. 
"It's I, Betty. Will you forgive me? I*m 
so tired, I'm so tired 1" 

The words faded away on her trembling lips 
and she huddled up against the steps, burying 
her face in the dripping leaves of the vine. 

The storm passed. The clouds broke in the 
silvered canopy, letting the moon shine through, 
and the stars came out one by one, as they do at 
twilight. The wind eddied away through the 
forest, the rain ceased its noisy patter; the 
thunder died with a sullen moan; the lightning 
spluttered and went out. 

Betty was aroused from her stupor by the 
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light ci the moon in her eyes. She got on her 
knees and then slowly rose to her feet and stood 
grasping the rail of the porch to support her 
swaying body. Gradually her journey of the 
afternoon before and its ending came back to 
her. She went up the steps and opening the 
door felt her way into the hall. There was a 
flood of light at the farther end of the passage 
coming through the doorway that led to the 
library. She looked into the room. The lamp 
was flickering on the desk and beneath its un- 
certain flare some one was sitting. She started ; 
it was Drayton! She listened, and could hear 
the regular breathing of her husband as he 
slept. His arms were spread out before him, 
his chin resting on his wrists. She crept softly 
across the room and stood by his side. She 
could see the fingers of his hands twitch con- 
vulsively as she looked. Poor boy, how tired 
he was! Should she wake him, or let him sleep 
on happy in his dreams? Her eye fell upon a 
half -folded note that lay almost touching his 
hand. Her own name on it attracted her atten- 
tion. She took it up and glanced at it eagerly, 
and gave a little gasp when she read the lines 
King had penned a few hours before; she sank 
trembling into a chair. He knew all; she had 
been too late to tell him herself. What did he 
think? What did he suspect? The paper flut- 
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tered from her fingers to the floor, but she was 
lost in thought, gazing at her husband but see- 
ing him not; seeing only the past and the hap- 
piness that had fled forever, not daring to look 
into the future bereft of hope. What she had 
feared had come to pass; King would present 
the note and she had nothing to pay it with but 
Grassmere. But it must be met; there must 
be no chance for publicity of the transaction. 
For Drayton's sake, for her own sake, for the 
sake of the name she bore, she must clear her- 
self of all indebtedness to King. They would 
be beggars, without a roof over their heads. 
And she had hoped to win riches! Would 
Drayton leave her? Could she live without 
him? 

The lamp went out; the moon descended in 
the sky leaving the room in darkness, and still 
Drayton slept, v^himpering, crying softly in 
his sleep; and Betty sat and watched him, 
afraid to move for fear that she would wake 
him, not knowing v^hat to say when her eyes 
met his. 

Day broke at last, the dawn creeping up 
from the eastward while Betty watched faith- 
ful and grim. She could hear the birds on the 
lawn, chirping, chirping, until when the sun 
rose the whole earth resounded with their song. 
She went to a window and softly opened a sash. 
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letting the cool air of the morning into the 
room. She stood for a moment listening to the 
crows in a neighboring field gathering noisily 
for their morning meal. Swift- winged pigeons 
swooped down from their ootes and strutted 
about on the graveled road, then disappeared 
with a whir through the rustling trees. The 
wind was coming out of the northwest, cool, 
rippling, sweet from the rain of the night be- 
fore; the atmosphere was so clear that she 
could see plainly tiny houses on the green hills 
miles away. This was the kind of day she 
loved, coming like a breath of spring in sum- 
mer time. She drank in the air greedily and 
the color came into her cheeks, a little courage 
began to flutter in her heart. The wind rustled 
King's, letter which lay on the floor where it 
had fallen from her fingers the night before; 
she picked it up and put it on the desk by Dray- 
ton's hand. He was still sleeping, breathing 
softly, steadily. She bent over him and almost 
kissed his hair, but remembered, and moved 
away quickly, great tears filling her eyes and 
rolling down her cheeks. 

The room where they had sat so often when 
Drayton was so happy, so hopeful in his work, 
would know them no more. Who would reig^ 
in their stead? She went to the bookcase and 
took out a book and held it in her hand ; she 
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put it back and reached for another, and an- 
other; she knew them all so well, they were his 
favorite books. Her eyes rested on the high 
mantel-shelf with its brass candlesticks; only a 
few days ago she had polished them until they 
shone in the sunlight. Would she have to 
leave them, too? 

On a little table stood a vase filled with wild 
flowers that she had gathered for him, nodding 
bluebells, drooping and forlorn now, the water 
that had prolonged their fragile life dried up, 
evaporated. Could he love her after all that 
happened? Perhaps not as of old, but a little, 
just a little 1 He was her life — would he let her 
die? She had cheated him once and now she 
had cheated him again. Was she foolish to 
think that she could hold him without wealth 
to lavish, without money to squander and waste, 
with nothing but love to give, but that freely, 
willingly? He had told her often that she was 
beautiful; did he know that she cared to be 
beautiful only for him? Beauty was such a 
common thing; nearly every woman one met 
in the street was beautiful in some degree, at- 
tractive in some way. There were so many 
Bettys, but only one Grassmerel Did she, 
ignorant of the world and the world's ways, un- 
known, with lowly connections, of obscure 
origin, did she hope to keep him all to herself 
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for always? Ah, she was foolish, foolish. 
With money all might have been different. 
But it was not her fault; when she married him 
she thought that she was rich, she expected to 
be able to buy all the world to lay at his feet, 
to keep him at her side forever I 

Betty dried her tears on a red silk sofa cush- 
ion and took up a little feather duster justt as 
she did every morning to dust the room. If he 
would but wake I The suspense was more than 
she could bear. Would he kiss her? She 
would give her very life to feel again his lips 
on hers I 

She stood on a little bench and reached up to 
dust the candlesticks. She upset one and it 
came ringing to the floor. With a little cry of 
dismay, she stooped to pick it up. She met 
Drayton's eyes gazing at her sleepily. He 
roused himself and began to smooth back his 
hair with his hands. Betty, speechless, stood 
rooted to the floor. 

*' Why, Betty," he said, still dazed from his 
sudden awakening. 

She tried to speak, but the words melted away 
on her lips. She stepped toward him with one 
arm outstretched, the other folded behind her 
back. He got up quickly, upsetting his chair, 
and leaned heavily against the desk, still 
smoothing his hair with his hands. 
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"Where did you come from, Betty?" 

She was trembling, swaying, and caught the 
mantel-shelf to steady herself. 

** Drayton," she whispered. 

He saw her pale face turned beseechingly 
toward him, and noticed quickly that she was 
faltering; he went to her and putting an arm 
gently around her waist led her to a chair. She 
sank down limply, clinging to his sleeve. He 
smoothed her hair back from her forehead and 
leaning over, kissed it. 

*'I had such afimny dream, Betty," he said, 
laughing. * * I dreamed that you were drowned ; 
drowned," he went on more sadly. **I was 
glad to wake and find you here." 

**Kiss me, Drayton, kiss me," she whispered 
softly, pulling him toward her. He bent down 
and she threw her arms about his neck and held 
his cheek close to hers. "Can you forgive 
me?" she asked, trembling in every muscle. 

"Tell me what I am to forgive you for." 
He sat down on the arm of her chair holding 
her hands tightly in his. 

"Grassmerel" murmured Betty, looking up 
into his face. 

"Grassmere?" echoed Drayton. Gradually 
aU the happenings of the evening before were 
coming back to him. But Betty was in trouble 
about something, he would not add to it. He 
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lookod at her beautiful face ead and wan, and 
his heart beat faster when he thought that per- 
haps after all she loved him. What matter if 
the world were coming to an end this morning 
— if she loved him I If he could but blot out 
his terrible imaginings of the night before ; they 
were beginning to take shape in his mind 
again. But Betty could do no wrong; he 
would wait and hear the story from her own 
Ii|)S, he would believe her rather than all the 
world I 

^'The note! ' exclaimed Betty, hiding her 
face in his arms. 

** Don't worry about that," he answered with 
quivering lips. 

"Can you forgive me for that? Tell me 
Drayton, tell me now, can you forgive me?" 

"Do you love me, Betty?" he asked, looking 
down at her. "Because if you do I can forgive 
you anything." 

* ' Oh, I do, you know I do, more than my own 
soul!" she spoke earnestly, and turned her hon- 
est eyes to his. 

"Tell me, where have you been?" 

"To find you. I thought I would die when 
they said you were gone." 

"All the way to Albany to find that I had 
returned! Poor Betty; if I had only known!" 

"How could you know?" she asked. "It 
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was all so sudden, my setting out. Very sud- 
den," she added thoughtfully. **You won't 
leave me again, will you?" 

^'I came home and you had disappeared. I 
saw Anna, but she could not tell me where you 
were." 

"No. Anna did not know. No one knew." 

*^She told me," said Drayton a little doubt- 
fully, "that Jack King met with an accident 
yesterday afternoon. He fell in the lake." 

"Oh, Drayton, he didn't fall in." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because — because — " Betty hesitated. 

"Because?" suggested Drayton. He wanted 
to let Betty tell everything her own way. 

"Because," went on Betty, looking down. 
"I pushed him in." 

"You pushed him in? What do you mean, 
child?" 

"I didn't mean to, but I'm afraid I did." 

"He was nearly drowned." 

"I'm so glad!" said Betty looking up. A 
sparkle of joy in her sad face. 

"His arm was broken." 

"I didn't do that." 

"Perhaps you did not mean to, but I am 
afraid you did." 

"Then I'm glad of that, too," she said quite 
seriously. 
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^'But, Betty, yor owe him a large sum of 
money ?•' 

**0h, Drayton, he lent it to me without my 
knowing it.'* 

'*I don't exactly understand.'' 

''I thought I was borrowing it from some 
one else — Dorothy, or a friend of hers." 

"King is a friend of hers." 

** Yes, but I didn't know it was King when I 
signed the note. That isn't the reason I pushed 
him," sbo added quickly; fearing that Drayton 
would misconstrue her motive. 

**What was the reason?" 

''Be said the most horrible things to me; he 
— he — he kissed me!" 

"Why did he do that?" 

"I tried to get away from him and that must 
have been when he fell in the pond. I did not 
wait to see, I ran oflf to you at Albany; nor did 
I know his arm was broken." 

"Betty, Betty, this is very serious." 

"Do you think I should have stayed to pull 
hun out?" 

"No," laughed Drayton. "I think that I 
am glad you ran oflf. But I am sorry that you 
owe him so much money. It complicates mat- 
ters a good deal." 

"Will I have to pay it now?" 

"Yes; and yet I don't see how you can un- 
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less — unless — " here Drayton faltered and al- 
most broke down. 

** Unless I sell Grassmere?'* 

Drayton nodded his head. His voice was 
trembling and uncertain and he did not try to 
speak. 

*'Can you forgive me for this? That is what 
I meant when I asked your forgiveness." 

*'We mustn't think of Qrassmere or anything 
until this money is paid. You must be free 
from this debt as soon as possible. I am sorry 
that you are mixed up with such a man as 
King in such an affair, but it can't be helped 
now." He took her face in his hands and 
looked into her eyes. Her lips were parted a 
little and her breath came through them in 
labored gasps. He could read the thoughts of. 
her heart in the depth of her eyes, and there 
was nothing but good in them. He kissed her 
and gatheied her in his arms. 

''Whatever has happened, dear Betty, lam 
sure it is not your fault. I love you too much 
to blame you. I can live without Grassmere, 
but without you, Betty, no, no, I could not live 
without you," he said, smiling, shaking his 
head slowly from side to side. *'The roses in 
the old garden are sweet on the air; the wind 
in the forest sings a pleasing song, but only be- 
cause of you. If you were absent there would 
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be no roeee, no song, nothing to live for; noth- 
ing for me — nothing, I tell you Betty, nothing !*' 

She was sobbing softly, and tears of relief 
and happiness filled her eyes; the sweet echo of 
Drayton's voice was in her heart, so that she 
forgot Grassmere and all that had happened, 
and remembered only that he loved her. He 
soothed her with his hand, passing it over her 
cheeks and her hair, letting his fingers rest for 
a moment lightly on her lips, so that she could 
kiss them, bending down so that he could kiss 
her. 

In the past few minutes a great light had 
broken in upon Drayton. He knew his wife 
so well, her impulsive, impetuous nature; why 
had he not thought before of what he saw now 
so clearly had happened? He smiled a little as 
the picture rose up before him. Betty, the 
pond, the ruflSanly, unbidden lover, her indig- 
nation and anger and the imlooked for conse- 
quences. He knew King and his type well; he 
had passed the greater part of his life among 
such men, and he knew the type of women that 
men like King preyed upon. Weak, vain, 
foolish, very often beautiful creatures who lived 
only for the hour and the pleasures that were 
allied to sin and to them alluring. He was 
thankful that Betty was not one of these. He 
had read her mind, frank, open, incapable of a 
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sinful thought^ and he had read it aright. 
Thank God that he had married such a woman ' 
and not one of the others! It was bitter to lose 
Grassmere, but it was sweet, sweeter than the 
air of heaven, to find the love of his wife un- 
sullied and true! He had thought too much of 
the old place, it had been the idol of his heart 
and he had worshipped it with thoughtless 
fervency. Its loss would be a lesson to him, a 
lesson sweetly learned, never to be shirked or 
forgotten again. He suddenly realized how 
small was the value of an earthly possession 
com])ared to the inestimable worth of love, of 
the love of one we love ! 

Betty's sobs died away on her lips; she was 
happier than she had ever been before with 
Drayton by her side, with his arms about her. 
The old smile had come again to his eyes, the 
loving half-mirthful smile that had first at- 
tracted her to him. 

** Would you mind telling me the story, 
Betty?" he asked. 

*'It would be the greatest relief. I will 
never conceal anything from you again, not for 
all the money in the world. *' 

"Why need you?" 

"I was so unhappy about you," began Betty 
with a sigh. "It seemed impossible that you 
could care for me apart from my money which 
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you — which I thought I had when I 

you. There was no reason why you should 

love me for myself." 

Drayton's eyes became serious again. A few 
vagrant thoughts were flitting through his 
mind. He had almost forgotten that he had 
ever thought of her money« He hoped that he 
would forget soon. It wasn't a very pleasant 
thought at present. 

**When poor papa lost everything," she went 
on, ''you cannot imagine how I felt. I feared 
that I would lose you. Oh, Drayton, if you 
only knew the dreary, dreary nights I spent 
awake with my thoughts!" 

**Poor Betty. Why did you not oome to 
me?" 

''I was afraid. I was afraid to look at you 
for fear I would see hate in your eyes for the 
deception I had employed. I racked my brain 
day and night to think of some way to make 
money for you." 

"And I never suspected what was going on I" 

''At last, what I thought was a brilliant idea 
came to me. You know I have always been 
rather fond of hats and things like that. It 
seemed to me that if I started a milliner's shop 
and sold bonnets, I could make some money. 
I was afraid to tell you for fear you would for- 
bid me and so I went to Dorothy and she prom- 
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ised to help. But she said that I would have 
to procure several thousand dollars to start such 
a business ; then she offered to get it for me. 
You know, dear, I do not know much about 
money and I have very little idea of its value, 
and so foolishly I signed a note for five thou- 
and dollars and it never occurred to me to ask 
from whom I was borrowing. It seemed very 
easy then." 

Drayton laughed, the idea amused him. 

**Go on, darling," ho said. 

'^I gave Mrs. Hallet three thousand dollars 
to buy hats for me in Paris and the rest was 
used up in renting a shop and furnishing it. 
We were all ready for the hats to arrive." 

"Have they arrived yet?" asked Drayton, 
who was very much interested. 

''That's the saddest part of it all. Some- 
thing must have happened to Dorothy. She 
sent me a few hats that could not have cost 
more than fifty dollars, and I do not believe 
they cost that, Drayton the hats were a year 
old!" exclaimed Bettina tearfully. 

She looked at her husband who was laugh- 
ing, and she was forced to smile herself. The 
ridiculous side of the forlorn tragedy had never 
before seemed quite as droll. 

* * Go on, go on. I am very much interested, ' ' 
he said. 
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**TharHaIl,'* sighed Betty. **The ehop is 
thfi^, the rent paid for a quarter in advance. 
Such a lie^iutiful shop," she went on with en- 
thusiasm, ''with lovoly showcases and mirrors, 
and there are only eighteen hats in it, and no 
money to buy more! Of course it would be 
useless to have au opening with only eighteen 
hats'." 

*^Ves, dear; is that all?" 

**Yes. Oh I I found out quite by chance that 
I had borrowed the money from King; then 
Anna suggested that I should borrow some 
more. 

**That sounds like Anna." 

**I didn't want to do that, but she was very 
insitstent and I finally consented. After so 
much had been done, I did not want to give 
everything up just for the sake of a little more 
money, it seemed so extravagant. So I made 
up my mind to ask Mr. King for a thousand 
dollars more, but I did not have the chance." 

'*They plucked you well, you poor little goose 
— excuse me darling — you poor little girl. But 
go on." 

*' There isn't any more to tell. I was sitting 
in the summerhouse by the lake yesterday 
afternoon when Mr. King came up and began 
to talk to me. From the very moment he ap- 
ppnred I saw that there was something strange 
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in bis manner. I was afraid of him and 
wanted to go home, but before I could move he 
caught me in his arms and kissed me! I 
fought mji^lf free and pushed him from me 
and ran. While I was running I heard the 
summ^house fall with a crash, but I did not 
know that he had got morb than a wetting. 
Then I rushed off to you at Albany, but when 
I arrived there they said that you had just 
gone; so I came back on the first train. I 
found you asleep in your chair and I was afraid 
to wake you when I saw Mr. King's note on 
the desk. I wanted to tell you everything my- 
self first, but it was too late!" 

Betty ceased and looked up at her husband. 
His face had assumed a very serious expres- 
sion, his forehead was contracted in a frown. 

•'Can you forgive me?" she asked fearfully. 

** A pretty crowd of thieves you fell among," 
he said, pressing her hand. ''You have had a 
lucky escape. There is nothing to forgive, 
dear; you have been rather unfortunate in your 
choice of friends, that's all. Where do you 
suppose such people expect to go when they 
die?" he asked, smiling again. 

Betty shook her head. "I don't know," 
she said. "That question does not seem to 
bother them very much." 

"Evidently not; but wherever they go, I 
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hope that you and I will not have to accompany 
them. We cannot breathe easily until this 
debt is cancelled." 

*'No/' said Betty, who had not hoped ever 
to breathe easily again. 

''Once that is out of the way, I think that 
Mr. King will go abroad, for a time at least." 

**I hope not, Drayton; Dorothy is there. I 
was just congratulating myself that the little 
affair with King has been broken off. She is 
too sweet a woman to be sacrificed.** 

"Ah, well, such sweet women are not so very 
rare. There are more where she came from, no 
doubt, just as sweet." 

"Poor Dorothy." 

"My dear, birds of a feather will flock to- 
gether, no matter what one does to prevent it. 
Especially turkey- buzzards. I wouldn't worry 
about Dorothy; she is old enough to take care 
of herself; and I doubt if she would appreciate 
your solicitude. If Beekman doesn't mind why- 
should we care?" 

"I am sure he would mind if he knew." 

Drayton shrugged his shoulders. "Our own 
affairs need all our attention. I am going to 
try to save Grassmere." 

Betty was silent for a moment, lost in 
thought : "Do you suppose papa could help us?" 
she asked presently. "He said to come back 
to him when he made anbther fortune," 
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^^Did he say anything ahout letting ns know 
when such a thing happened?" asked Drayton. 

"No,'* said Betty. "But he might advise 
us. Don't you think we had better go to him?'* 

"Where do you suppose he is, Betty?" sud- 
denly exclaimed Drayton, brightening. 

"His address is on a card in the right hand 
top drawer of the desk." 

Drajrton took it out. 

"Care of Hallet & Hailcome. No.— Wall 
Street," he read. "It would be well to consult 
him without delay; he may be able to suggest 
some plan." 

Drayton rose from his chair. He felt that it 
was necessary to act very soon. 

"Kiss me first," pleaded Betty. 

He took his wife in his arms and held her 
closely for many minutes, showering kisses on 
her hair and her eyes, and her cheeks and lips 
so that the poisoned kisses of the day before 
were quite obliterated, thought Betty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Beekhan Hallbt lit a Perfecto La 
Elegancia at the gas jet which was always 
burning in tlie rear of his dingy o£5ce, and 
walked over to the ticker that stood in the win- 
dow. 

*' Hello I Bobbie, old pjrramid/* he shouted, 
familiarly slapping on the back a quiet, elderly 
man who was bending over the tape, ''why 
don't you take a day off and count your 
money?" 

Bobbie, long used to the inevitable playful- 
ness of Wall Street, grunted a few words unin- 
telligibly without raising his eyes. Mr. Hallet 
turned to gaze into the busy street 

"Hello!" he exclaimed a moment later. "I 
say, Bobbie, here is some of your stock that 
ought to reach par soon; who do you think? 
Drayton Ord and that magnificent daughter of 
yours. They must have got scent of your win- 
nings." 

He opened the door to welcome Drayton and 
Betty, who, with anxious faces, were hurrying 
to the office of Hallet & Hailcome. 
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"Want to take a header, old man?" he said 
to Drayton, bowing low to Mrs. Ord. 

**Drayton looked up. '*No, thank you, 
Beekman, we've taken our header." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Beekman who appeared 
to be in as good a humor as the rising market. 

"Is papa in this morning?" asked Betty with 
anxiety beaming from her eyes. 

* ' Whirr-r-rrr. Click -click, clickety-click- 
clickety — clickety-click -click," said the ticker 
from its corner by the window. 

"He is indeed, very much in — five oughts at 
least," answered Hallet reassuringly. 

This was Sanskrit to Betty. 

"Ohl I am BO glad. I would like to see him 
for a moment on some very important busi- 
ness." 

Beekman drew a comfortable chair from his 
room for Mrs. Ord, but she saw her father and 
went over to him immediately. He was talk- 
ing to one of the clerks, but presently he took 
off his glasses and saw his daughter. She 
kissed him affectionately and took him by the 
arm. Drayton clutched him by his other arm 
and together they led him into an unoccupied 
room that was partitioned off with glass from 
the main office. Mr. Smith sat down while 
Drayton gently closed the door. 

" We are in great trouble, father dear, or we 
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would not lx)ther you this momiDg," began 
Betty. Drayton paced up and down excitedly. 
Bettina's father looked at Ord as if he suspected 
him of liaving something to do with his daugh- 
ter's distress. She noticed his uneasy glance 
Hud added hastily. 

**0h, no, we haven't quarreled. But it is 
very serious; it is about money." 

**We have been most unfortunate, Mr. Smith, 
wo have lost five thousand dollars; and the old 
house which Betty loves and 1 love will have 
to go unless we can think of some way to raise 
such a sum." 

**My, my!" exclaimed the old man, chuck- 
ling to himself, * 'that's a great deal of money." 

**It is indeed, a great deal of money," said 
Betty with much warmth. **I never realizsed 
l)efore how much five thousand dollars is." 

**Can you suggest any way to obtain such a 
sum?" asked Drayton. **You see if we have 
to give up the farm we won't know where to 
go. Betty suggested that you might be able to 
think of some plan to save Grassmere." 

*'You couldn't raise anything on Grassmere; 
I forgot to tell you that it is pretty heavily 
mortgaged already." 

"I didn't know that," said Drayton, resum- 
ing his walk. Here was another blow. If 
they kept Grassmere how could they pay the 
interest? 
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"We didn't know that," echoed Betty, who 
had not the slightest idea what her father 
meant. Drayton's serious face made her real- 
ize anew how far-reaching, how disastrous had 
been her folly. 

"Can nothing be done, Mr. Smith?" said 
Ord, stopping for a moment in his ramble, and 
looking at his father-in-law helplessly, hope- 
lessly. 

"Oh, yes,'^ said Smith, who had the air of 
one who is enjoying a joke alone; but his mirth 
was so well disguised that his children did not 
suspect it. I think I may be able to help you." 

"You!" gasped Drayton, before bethought. 
It had not occurred to him before that the 
ex-millionaire would be able to aid them, di- 
rectly in any way. 

"You see," resumed Smith. **I have not 
been idle while you two turtle doves have been 
nesting in the country." 

Betty blushed ; Drayton smiled. He was be- 
ginning to feel that something pleasant was 
about to happen. He sat down by his wife. 

" I got on the right side of the market about 
a month ago — at just the right time. In the 
last few weeks I have made a great deal of 
money. For instance, I have sold enough 
stock this morning to realize over a hundred 
thousand dollars. And I have lots more tha 
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is appreciating every moment — ^while we are 
talking here. ' ' Drayton was struck dumb with 
amazement. Betty understood only that her 
father was once more rich and prosperoua 

^'Then perhaps you could lend us the 
money?" she suggested doubtfully. 

"No, my dear,'* said the old man. "At my 
time of life I won't lend. But as you have 
never had your wedding present I will give it 
to you this morning. I am almost as well off 
now as when you were married. He chuckled 
to himself again loudly, and seemed as happy 
as any speculator could well be. He took a 
checkbook from his pocket and went to a desk 
in a comer of the room. He sat down very de- 
liberately, adjusting his glasses, and dipped a 
pen in the ink. For a few moments he was 
busy adding up little columns of figures on the 
back of an envelope. Then he op^ied a book 
and wrote. When he had finished he rose with 
a check in his hand, and going over to Betty, 
laid it in her lap. Drayton unconsciously 
looked over her shoulder to see for how large 
an amount the draft had been drawn. 

"I hope that you will enjoy spending it as 
much as I have enjoyed making it,'' said 
Smith. "It is safer with you than with me. 
But perhaps some day you will hear me knock- 
ing at the door of your farm. Will you take me 
in?" 
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Betty for a moment could not speak, her 
eyes were riveted on the check. She took it up 
and passed it to Drayton. 

Drayton could not believe his eyes when they 
fell upon the amount demanded, two hundr^ 
thousand dollars! 

"Don't lose it, young man; because next 
week there may not be any more where that 
came from," said Smith grimly. "You had 
better open an account with some trust com- 
pany before you leave the street, unless you 
have one already. And don't let any of these 
bankers and brokers get hold of it!" 

Betty found her voice at last, and the first use 
she made of it was tc sob, much to her father's 
discomfort and dismay. The reaction after all 
the strain and suspense came suddenly* Smith 
took her in his arms and petted her like a child, 
and she was content to rest there. Tears of 
relief rose to Drayton's eyes too, and he turned 
away to hide them. 

"It would be useless to try to thank you, Mr. 
Smith," he said, "and I don't know how to be- 
gin ; I feel just the way Betty does ! You have 
lifted a great load from our hearts and I can 
never forget it." 

"There, there, Betty, girl, don't cry; it is 
only a wedding present after all, and I would 
have given it to you long ago, but I didn't 
have it." 
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^'It's one o'clock," said Drayton taking out 
his watch, a little restlessly. 

* * Won't you — and — ^and Drayton — lunch with 
— me?" sobbed Betty in her father's arms. 
**We'll have champagne — and — pate fois-gras 
and all sorts of good things!^' 

^' Would you mind something more substan- 
tial?" asked Drayton. I'm very hungry." 
His appetite had revived with their fortunes. 

"Oh, anything!" said Betty; ''only you 
must let me pay for it!" 

So they all went to lunch and spent an un- 
conscionably long time over the meal, until a 
messenger came from Hallet & Hailcome with 
something for Mr. Smith to sign. He said 
good-by and hurried oflf, first promising to 
go to Grassmere one day the following week. 

Drayton and Betty went to the Market Gar- 
deners' Trust Company and there opened an 
accoimt in Drayton's name after a long argu- 
ment. Betty insisted that she was not fit to 
take care of money or even handle a large sum, 
so after debating the question for sometime, 
Drayton finally gave in and deposited the 
check. Before they left the bank, however, he 
drew another in favor of Betty for five thou- 
sand and forty-two dollars and fifty cents, and 
she indorsed it to Jack King. 

They dined uptown at one of the large res- 
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taurants and afterward went to the play; 
Betty's enjoyment of the evening was damp- 
ened a little when she thought of Anna, cuid 
how she would revel in such a rare spectacle as 
for several hours was enfolded before her won- 
dering gaze in a series of transformation scenes 
dazzling to behold. But she promised herself 
to take Miss Bard to a matinee every Saturday 
and supply her with soft-shell crabs for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Mr. Kino's plans for a wing to the old house 
at Grassmere were rejected ; Drayton said that 
he was not much of an architect anyway. But 
the wing was built and many other long de- 
layed improvements were begun. A boudoir 
had been contemplated for Betty with a blue 
silk ceiling and pink brocaded walls, but she 
refused to be identified with so much luxury. 
So a conservatory was substituted and the 
dining room is redolent with the breath of 
spring when winter snows bury the old rose 
garden from sight. Some of the rooms that 
before had been plainly and severely furnished 
when they had been furnished at all, became 
repositories for antique bedsteads, dressing 
tables, high-bogs and low-bogs; chests of draw- 
ers, tables, cabinets and even:;sideboards which 
Drayton began immediately to gather about 
him. 

The poem was published at last, when Ord 
had almost forgotten that he had ever written 
it, and Betty read it from beginning to end 
every evening after she said her prayers, and 
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cried over it as regularly as she braided her 
hair. She was sure that nothing half so beau- 
tiful had ever before been written. But Dray- 
ton was not satisfied; he commenced immedi- 
ately to write an epic, grand, sublime, the 
number of whose verses could not be computed. 
He was not hurried in his work, he could erase 
and rewrite at leisure for the haggard ghosts of 
Bread and Butter were not jogging his elbow^ 
dimming his eye. 

He tried to lease the pale-green shop that had 
been the delight of Anna's heart, but it was 
hard to find a tenant so late in the year. The 
agent was instructed to throw in the eighteen 
hats for good measure, but still the imposing 
front of the store, was disfigured by the sign 
"To let." 

"I would lease it for almost anything," said 
Drayton one morning, "but there is not much 
chance now, it is so late." 

"Could not the showcases and furniture be 
sold?" asked Betty. 

"It would be easier to rent it as it stands. 
Why doesn't Anna go into business on her 
own hook? With you to advise her she might 
make quite a good living out of it. Suggest it 
to her." 

Betty thought for a moment. She wondered 
if Anna would like the idea. Certainly Mis9 
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Bard was energetic and capable. But she had 
no money, not a penny to invest. 

**Drayton/' said Bettina at last. *'Would 
you mind if I gave Anna a little money to start 
with? I am afraid she has nothing of her own ; 
you do not know how poor she is; and her aunt 
cannot help her. " 

**Why, no; that would be the very thing; 
such a plan never occurred to me before.*' 

That afternoon Anna walked over to the 
farm. It was late October and frost was in the 
air. A great wood fire was burning in the 
library and before it on a bench Betty sat with 
her knitting. Drayton had been busy all day 
on the farm and now was patiently waiting 
for tea. Miss Bard's face was rosy and glow- 
ing from her walk in the brisk air; a little fur 
tippet which she had curled about her neck 
suggested the approach of winter; the icy 
breath of autumn clung to her clothes when she 
entered the warm room. 

"You are just in time for tea," said Betty, 
looking up from her work with a smile. Dray- 
ton wheeled an easy-chair to the fire and threw 
a log on the crackling embers, sending a thou- 
sand sparks scurrying up the broad chimney. 

Anna made a wry face as she imbuttoned her 
coat. 

**It's all very well for you to drink tea," she 
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said. ** You don*t have to consult the dregs for 
a young man. It is an awful habit to get 
into.'» 

*'I promise you there wont be any dregs," 
said Drayton with much feeling. ^* Betty will 
strain it carefully and I will add a drop of 
rum ; perhaps that will quicken the steps of the 
young man." 

** Don't do it then, for I fear that he has 
started to walk backwards already." 

"We were talking of you this morning, 
Anna. How would you like to take my shop? 
I will supply the capital for you to go on with." 

"That is very kind of you, Betty, dear; be 
sure that I appreciate your offer." 

<*Then you think well of it?" 

Miss Bard did not answ^. In a brown 
study she sat gazing at the fire. 

"Everything is ready but the hats," sug- 
gested Drayton. "It will be possible for you 
to open within a few weeks." 

"Yes, I know," sighed Anna, "but a great 
deal might happen in a few weeks." 

"What do you anticipate?" asked Betty. 

•'It would be very embarrassing," Miss 
Bard went on, still gazing into the fire, "to be 
burdened with such cm establishment under cer- 
tain circumstances,*^ 

"What, for instance?" inquired Drayton, 
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who was leaning over the back of a chair. He 
was (luite curious to find out what was worry- 
ing Miss Bard. 

^'Something very unexpected might come to 
pass, something very sudden, you know," 
she explained. ''I don't think that I ever 
heard of a minister's wife carrying on a mil- 
linery business at the same time, did you?" 
she looked at Drayton hopefully. 

''At the same time as what?" he asked. 
Betty giggled a little over her work. 

^^At the same time as her conjugal duties," 
said Anna, looking down. She seemed to be 
very serious, and Betty was sorry that she had 
not controlled her mirth. 

''Oh! I don't recall any such combination 
at this moment," said Drayix)n, sliding into his 
chair thoughtfully. *'The two livelihoods are 
not very closely allied, at least in theory, are 
they?" 

"A /iVgr/i-church minister's wife," added 
Anna, still hopefully. 

"Ah, I was thinking of Blue-nosed Presby- 
terians ; perhaps with Ritualists it is all differ- 
ent. Now that you speak of it, it seems quite 
probable," continued Ord encouragingly. 

'If I was a few years younger," Anna went 
on rapidly, "I would not hesitate. But I have 
arrived at that time of life when my future and 
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the future of my children aie of greater mo- 
ment them anything else — even hats." 

Drayton laughed softly to himself. He 
knew what Miss Bard meant, but, poor girl, in 
her excitement an uncertainty she was count- 
ing her chickens before they were hatched, a 
common mistake with countryfolk. 

'^But you are not old, Anna!" exclaimed 
Betty. 

"Then you advise me to choose the shop?'* 

**you are not very definite, dear; you have 
not explained exactly what you are going to 
choose between. ' * 

"I have an idea,'' shouted Drayton, getting 
up, and walking around the room excitedly. 
"Take the shop, make a fortune in a couple of 
years and then retire in favor of matrimony." 

Miss Bard shook her head. 

"Human nature is too uncertain," she said. 

"You are afraid he might die?" 

"That is quite possible but not as probable 
as that he might change his mind. He was 
low-church once, very low, and now he is high, 
very high. He is so vacillating; his convic- 
tions jnight lead him to prefer a brunette to a 
blonde before the two years were up. If it was 
the other way about the difficulty might be 
overcome. I could bring myself to bleach my 
hair, but to dye it, never! I will have to de- 
cide one way or the other very soon." 
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^^You haven't told me yet who yoa mean," 
eaid Betty, endeavoring to appear inquisitive. 

Anna smiled. ^'I did not think that was 
necessary. You must have guessed by this 
time." 

"Mr. Cross?" 

Miss Bard nodded. "I'm afraid it's Mr. 
Cross or nobody." 

"Are you very fond of him?'* asked Betty 
with interest. Drayton wandered off to an- 
other room; he did not wish to hear Anna's 
confidences. 

"Sometimes I think I am, cmd yet sometimes 
I fear it is only the idea I am in love with. 
When I consider the possibilities of living per- 
haps sixty years in that little cottage just like 
Aunt Belinda and developing deafness and 
sinking spells alone, all alone, it is as much as 
I can do to keep from throwing myself at Jack- 
son Cross's feet." 

* * Poor Anna 1 But don't decide too hastily. " 

"No fear, my dear. I have been considering 
this for months, but I think my time is up. 
The other day when you pushed King into the 
lake " 

"Oh, Anna, don't say such a thing I" 

"Excuse me, darling; well, that afternoon 
you know, Mr. Cross had just asked me to 
marry him when we were interrupted by the 
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shrieks of your drowning victim. I would 
have had to answer him *yes/ or *no,' then, if 
you had not opportunely interfered. I am 
expecting him to call any day to receive my 
reply." 

** Perhaps you would be very happy with 
him," said Betty after a moment's considera- 
tion. 

"There's the rub; perhaps. It is very easy 
for you to consider dispassionately my chances 
of happiness; you have a delightful home and 
a loving husband, it is all plain sailing for 
you." 

"But, dear Anna, do you think that you 
would make a good wife for a clergyman? 
Yon are not very religiously inclined; would 
you be able to get along together?" 

"Why not? I know the difference between 
right and wrong, which is more than can be 
said of a good many people. If one knows 
that, there is no excuse for coming to grief. 
And I have become accustomed to a country 
life, I like it. Then you know the chances are 
he will not always be in Lewisboro. He is 
ambitious and I am sure he is clever; he has 
as good a chance as any one in his calling. Oh, 
I think my religion is sound enough, and where 
it is wanting the void can be filled with tact. 
It is the only opening left to me," said Anna 
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sadly. ^'If I have to live forever as I have for 
the past four years I will go mad. I am as 
fond of excitement as any one and there is cer- 
tainly more going on at the rectory than at 
Linda Cottage.'' 

Betty put down her work and going over to 
Anna kissed her affectionately. 

"I think you are right," she said, **I wish 
you all the happiness in the world; as much as 
I have had 1" 

Thereupon Cyna entered the room staggering 
beneath a goodly tea-tray on which were cakes 
and toast and biscuits, and jam, with a little 
decanter of rum flanked by the teapot and 
steaming kettle. Miss Bard's eyes sparkled 
with delight. She was very fond of tea^ and 
felt that this afternoon she could enjoy her 
favorite beverage with little apprehension and 
few misgivings. For she had made up her 
mind what to say the very next time Mr. Cross 
asked her the unexpected question. 

Drayton reappeared and Betty took her plaoe 
at the tea table. They were all enjoying the 
meal greatly when Cyna threw open the door 
and admitted Mrs. Killian Schuyler. 

"There you arel" she exclaimed, "I knew I 
would find you at tea. I was passing the gate 
and something made me turn in." 

"Take off your wraps," said Drayton, re- 
lieving Mrs. Schuyler of her muff and boa. 
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** Just long enough for a cup of tea, and a 
piece of cake and some jam and toast^ '^ she 
added) when her eyes fell upon the bountifully- 
appointed tray. **Is that rum?" 

She seated herself beside Betty and Drayton 
filled her lap with viands. He suggested a 
glass of sherry or some Madeira. 

**No, no, thank you; just some tea with a 
little rum in it; a little to flavor it, but not 
enough to go to my head." 

She laughed and her mirth was contagious, 
in a moment everybody was laughing, but sud- 
denly stopped, realizing that there was nothing 
to laugh at. 

'^What are we laughing about?" asked 
Anna. 

**I don't know," giggled Mrs. Schuyler, 
spreading some rasperry jam very thickly over 
a piece of buttered toast. ^' It reminds me of 
your dinner, Bettina; how delightful that wasi 
There 1 I knew I had something to tell you. 
Do you remember my saying that Dorothy. 
and Beekman would be divorced within the 
year?" 

"Did you?" asked Betty, who had quite for- 
gotten the prophecy. 

* * I knew it 1 Listen to this. * * Mrs. Schuyler 
took from her pocket a much-crumpled news- 
paper and began to read aloud from it between 
nibbles of cake and sips of tea. 
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'^^Mrs. Casimir Veneer and her daughter 
Mrs. Beekman Hallet will remain abroad for 
the winter, going to the south of France for 
January and Februaiy. Advioes have been 
received by relatives of the family in this city 
which tend to confirm a report that has long 
been rife in exclusive circles, namely, that some 
misunderstanding has existed for the past few 
months between Mr. Hallet and his wife, who 
was bom Miss Dorothy Veneer. Mr. Black- 
ball of Blackball & Brown, Mrs. Hallet's 
attorneys in this city, would not confirm or 
deny the report when seen by me last evening at 
his home No. 1000 Gramercy Park. Mr. 
Green, who it is understood has been retained 
by Mr. Hallet to guard his interests, said when 
interviewed earlier in the day, that he bad 
heard nothing of the reported indisposition in 
the Hallet family affairs. Mr. Hallet is at 
present stopping at a hotel, his residence in one 
of the fashionable side streets uptown being 
closed and in charge of a caretaker. 

***In connection with the above, it is whis- 
pered in the secluded corners of the four hun- 
dred's boudoirs that Mr. Jack King sailed last 
week on the Rusitania for Liverpool, his ulti- 
mate destination being the French Riviera. 
On dit that the curtain is about to rise on 
the first act of a domestic drama, [the pro- 
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logue of which was enacted last summer at a 
fashionable resort not many miles from Kew 
York. 

'* 'Mr. Beekman Hallet could not be found 
last night, but several of his most intimate 
friends whose names I am not at liberty to 
publish, were emphatic in ridiculing a haz- 
arded supposition that he had committed 
suicide. * " 

Mrs. Schuyler finished reading, and folding 
the paper put it away in her pocket. 

"Do you think there is any truth in that?** 
asked Betty. 

''I knew it all along!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Schuyler triumphantly. 

**I don't believe a word of it,'* interjected 
Anna. *'I am quite sure that Mr. King is not 
the least bit fond of Dorothy.*' 

**Then you are in a hopeless minority, my 
dear,** retorted Mrs. Schuyler. "Everybody 
else in Lewisboro society— and trade— is quite 
certain that Jack and Dorothy are hopelessly 
entangled.'* 

''Poor Dorothy," said Betty. 

''Why not poor King?" suggested Draytoiu 
"Mr. Beekman Hallet is the one that should be 
congratulated.** 

"Tou always take the man's parti*' snapped 
Mrs. Schuyler. But Drayton had not yet for- 
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given Dorothy for the swindle she had perpe- 
trated upon Betty, and so he went on : 

*'I don't always take the man's part. But 
it seems to me that a woman like Mrs. Hallet 
should have more sense than to ruin herself for 
a man like Jack Kmg: she shows that she 
has no sense at all, and a woman without sense 
— moral sense — is a derelict, and obstructs the 
navigation of a great many decent members of 
society. If there were fewer Dorothys there 
would be fewer Kings." 

*'That rule works both ways," said Anna. 
**If there were fewer Kings there would be 
fewer Dorothys." 

''As it happens, there are enough of both to 
go 'round," added Mrs. Schuyler, sipping her 
tea. '*I have come to the conclusion," she con- 
tinued, ''that it is fashionable for women to de- 
ceive their husbands! That is the reason I 
never married the second time. I am devoted 
to the fashions, so I feel I would be led, sooner 
or later, to deceive my husband; and that 
would be a reflection on Mr. Schuyler. Fash- 
ions were different in his day, poor man I" 

Drayton feared that he had put too much 
rum in Mrs. Schuyler's tea. Betty was listen- 
ing half-heartedly to the conversation, but 
Anna was bristling with words. 

"Aren't you ashamed to talk like that, Mra 
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Schuyler? You are old enough to be the 
mother of all of us 1" 

"Oh, my dear, it is not fashionable yet to be 
as deceitful as all that! Even fashion sets 
some limit.'' 

"Thus far shalt thou go, saith fashion, but 
beyond — " declaimed Drayton. 

"To a Qentleman-in- Waiting there is no be- 
yond," insisted Anna. "No hereafter, I 
mean!'* 

"When decent folk think that the Qentleman- 
in- Waiting is up to the* beyond,' society calls in 
the newspapers to dispel the illusion," con- 
tinued Drayton, dribbling a little more rum 
into Mrs. Schuyler's teacup. Thus fortified 
she passed the cake to Miss Bard and went on. 

"I knew a man once who was tired of his 
wife. But she was so good that he could not 
do anything with her. Neither he nor she 
cared for society, but he determined to enter the 
most exclusive circles " 

"Why are they called exclusive?" interrupted 
Anna. 

"Because, my dear, when a woman enters 
them she has to exclude methodical virtue from 
her repertory. The ' ' 

"Goon." 

"He thought that would be the best way to 
get rid of her — lose her as it were, in the 
mazes of society " 
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''Like the babes in the wood,'' said Betty, 
kwkingnp. 

''He was diaeoaraged, bowerer, for she still 
remained most exemplary. So be got ber a 
GkDtlsman - in - Waiting. Tbroogb the kind 
oflices of sncb a one, this worthy man was 
enabled to obtain freedom cum landed 
''A very pretty story!" exclaimed Anna, 
''It is hard sometimes to tell who is to 
blame," said Drayton. "Let us hope that in 
the sunshine of the Riviera Dorothy will find 
surcease from troubling and King will be at 
rest Perhaps Mr. Beekman Hallet has more 
sense than we have given him credit for." 

Betty lit the lamp under the kettle so that 
she could make more tea. Just then the door 
opened and Mr. Jackson Cross ushered himself 
into the room. 

''Ah I my Christian friends!'' he exclaimed, 
putting his hat and stick on a chair and draw- 
ing off his gloves preparatory to shaking hands 
all around. "I am lucky indeed to find so 
many good people gathered over the cheering 
cup." 
"Do you mean good people or good-people?" 
"Both I trust; why, Miss Bard?" 
"There is very often a difference." 
"Will you have tea, Mr. Cross?" asked 
Betty. 
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"Yes, thank you/' 

"Did you receive those white chryaanthe- 
mums I sent over for the altar?** continued 
Betty, filling the teapot with boiling water. 

"They are beautiful. I want to thank you 
and at the same time ask if you would mind if 
I used them to decorate the manse to-morrow 
evening for a little entertainment." 

"Why, of course not. I am glad they came 
in so well. I will send more for the altar." 

"And will you all come to-morrow night?" 

"What is it to be?" asked Mrs. Schuyler, who 
considered herself master of all ceremonies in 
the neighborhood of Lewisljoro. 

Anna sat dreamily contemplating the man of 
her choice. Would the remainder of her life 
be identified with this rather nice-looking, well- 
dressed yoimg minister? What would she 
have said four years ago if any one had pre- 
dicted such a marriage for her? Suddenly she 
fell to thinking that if she died before him, 
would he read the service over her grave? She 
could hear the rattle of earth and pebbles on 
her coflSn-board. She was so absorbed in her 
own thoughts that she heard but indistinctly 
the conversation that was going on about her. 

"My mother is stopping with me for a few 
days," Mr. Cross was saying," and she has 
taken the opportunity to give a little reception 
to— to '' 
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''The village peopled' suggested Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

Anna drank her tea and looked in the cup 
instinctively for the dregs. She thought it 
strange that imder the circumstances there was 
no signs of a young man. She smiled to her- 
self at her superstition. The hum of conversa- 
tion fell drowsily upon her ears. She saw the 
open grave; she heard the toll of the passing 
bell, one, two — twenty-five muffled strokes! 
The sexton stooped down to gather a handful 
of earth and straightened up again slowly, wait- 
ing for his cue. 

**Not exactly the village people," continued 
Cross, **and yet I suppose some of them will be 
there. This function is to introduce to my par- 
ishioners a very estimable and — and — ^beautiful 
young lady who has honored me with the 
promise of her hand in marriage." 

Anna heard his words faintly, but she did 
not realize or understand what he was Baying. 

Mrs. Schuyler and Betty and Drayton were 
listening breathlessly, balancing their teacups 
dexterously in their hands. 

"A very beautiful young lady," repeated 
Mr. Cross, ''Miss Cecilia Qood of Philadelphia; 
do any of you happen to know her?" 

The sound of rare porcelain breaking in a 
thousand pieces rent the air. Every one turned 
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in the direction from whence the noise came 
and saw Miss Bard bending over a shattered 
teacup on the hearth. Drayton got down on 
his knees to help her gather up the pieces and 
whispered . 

"I am so glad that you chose the shop in- 
stead of Titm." 

"Don't breathe a word of it," said Anna, 
with difficulty, keeping back her sobs, which 
were of mortification rather than anger. The 
incident was all over in a moment, and she got 
upon her feet with the remains of the cup in her 
hand, and laid them on the table. She looked 
at Drayton helplessly and he led her into the 
conservatory, leaving Mr. Cross dilating with 
much fervor to Mrs. Schuyler and Betty upon 
the charms of his bride-to-be. 

In the shade of the stately elms, the old 
house at Qrassmere rears its gambrils to the 
sky, more imposing by the addition of many 
wings, gaudy with a new coat of glistening 
paint. Miss Bard has not yet decided whether 
yellow with white trimmings or white with 
green blinds is the most becoming garb for the 
venerable pile, her sympathies, hallowed by 
association, lean toward the latter. The con- 
sideration of the subject occupies many of her 
idle moments. But she is not often idle now, 
far from it; the little shop just off the avenue 
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oooupieB most of her waking hours. She has 
established a flourishing business, and her 
gratitude to Betty knows no bounds. Mrs. Qrd 
is consulted whenever a problem in millinery 
arises, and her advice has had much to do wilii 
the success of Anna's wares. 

For a long while Miss Bard half -expected the 
bonnets which Betty was sure Dorothy must 
have purchased in Paris and which doubtless 
had been delayed in transit to arrive, but as 
yet they have not appeared. Drayton often 
speculates upon what Mrs. Hallet did with all 
the money that was intrusted to her care, but 
he has not yet been able to dispel his wife's 
illusion that Dorothy had been swindled by the 
French shopkeepers. He thinks that it is 
more probable that in some way they were im- 
posed upon by her. Mrs. Hallet herself has 
offered no explanation of the mystery and it 
will doubtless never be solved, for she has 
ceased to correspond with Mrs. Ord. 

Mr. Cross and Miss Good were married in 
Philadelphia, but no one from Grassmere was 
present at the ceremony. He immediately 
gave up his living at Lewisboro and moved to 
town. The choir boys spend their Sundays 
now on the golf links, receiving twenty-five 
cents for the first round of nine holes, and fif- 
teen cents for each additional round. The 
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change seems to agree with them as their rosy 
cheeks attest; their cheery young voices can be 
heard any day shouting ^'fore" with as much 
clearness as they were once lifted up in song to 
the accompaniment of the rambling organ. 
Perhaps they are not as picturesque in red jer- 
seys as in surplices, but their services are very 
much in demand with the floating population 
of Lewisboro. 

As yet Miss Bard has not married, but her 
thoughts are so busy with the accumulation of 
wealth that they have no time to brood over 
matters matrimonial, or the future of apocry- 
phal children. She dines at Grassmere on 
Sundays and mingles her hopes and fears with 
those of the Ord family, with which she has 
become identified almost to the verge of adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Beekman Hallet and Dorothy his wife 
are still bound together in holy wedlock, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Schuyler's efforts to sepa- 
rate them. The oracular powers of the. latter 
have dwindled until now she is a prophetess 
without honor in her own country, or that par- 
ticular part of it at least, which is contiguous to 
Grassmere Farm. 

Mr. King went abroad shortly after his un- 
expected natatorial experience in the little lake 
and Betty has not set eyes on him to this day. 
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Hifl name appears now and then in the news- 
papers in explanatory paragraj^ following the 
annoonoement of Mrs. Somebody-or-Other's 
going abroad, and Bettina always gives a little 
start when she sees it But he is never men- 
tioned in connection with Dorothy Hallet, and 
Mrs. Ord is quite sore that in some way or 
other, she does not know exactly how, she is 
responsible for her old friend's salvation, 
which she prays will be permanent. She has 
said as much to Drayton once or twice, he al- 
ways sighed a little as he thought that salva- 
tion nowadays is a most expensive conmiodity. 
But he did not think aloud for fear of calling 
up troubled memories to his wife. 

About the beginning of the year, Anna saw 
in a paper that Mr. Jack King had been ap- 
pointed an under secretary at the Russian lega- 
tion, and as she called Betty's attention to the 
fact, she could not help remarking: 

"A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. Although Mr. Jack King has become 
a secretary of legation, I think he will remain 
a Qentleman-in- Waiting as long as there are 
any ladies to wait upon. I wonder how they 
manage those things in Russia I" 

^'With neatness and a fair proportion of dis- 
patch," said Drayton, who had overheard 
Anna's remarks. 
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**Poor— '' began Betty, but Miss Bard inter- 
rupted her. 

'^Is there any one in the world, dear Betty, 
that you are not sorry for?'' 

Bettina shook her head. '^Not that I can 
think of at this moment," she said, smiling 
sweetly, ^'unless it is those shopkeepers who 
swindled poor Dorothy; I have not begun to 
feel sorry for them yet'' 
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A TALE of wonders, rivaling if not surpassing the marvels of 
Jnles Verne, narrated in a style so natural as well as graphic 
that the improbable appears probable, and the reader's mterest 

frows with the story, A distmgtushed savant, sole survivor of a 
olar expedition, apparently perishes at last, congealed on his 
icy bier, to be miraculously resuscitated ten thousand years later. 
Idfacaulay's New Zealander, gazing in awed wonder on the ruins 
of London, is but a faint type of our venerable philosopher as he 
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^ plain, practical prose for which this author is famous. It is 
one of a series of the writer*s remarkable personal experiences 
with the army under canvas— « vivid pen picture of the war as 
seen by an eye-witness. Here are interesting tales about Porto 
Rico, Cuba, a general r/sum/ of the position of Yankee Doodle 
after his triumph, and a statement of the situation in his new 
possessions just as the peace army of Americans are finding it 
This is a book in which every soldier that served in the Spanish- 
American War, either in camp in this country or in Cuba, will 
recognise himself and his military associates and snrroundings. 
Every volunteer and every regiUar will find in this book pen 
photographs of places and things he saw during the war, to- 
gether with descriptions of the scenes and incidents in which our 
soldiers participated. There are chapters containing new and 
hitherto unrevealed facts about the Army, the hospitals, the com- 
missary, the cooks, and those who proved such heroes— the 
negroes. Army officers will be especially interested in the chap- 
ters on Cuba and Porto Rico. The truth is fearlessly told, and 
praise is given without prejudice. Every member of every fam- 
ily that lent a soldier to Yankee Doodle will want to read this 
rushing, vigorous story of his triumphs. 
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THE SECRET OF THE EARTH 

BY 

CHARLES WILLING BEALE 
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A STORY of thrilling adventure from cover to cover 
*^ which embodies a theory of our planet so tremen- 
dous and appalling that the most conservative mind can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the startling array of 
facts adduced in support of it. Two young men set out 
upon a voyage of discovery under very peculiar circum- 
stances and with exceptional facilities for accomplishing 
their purpose. The result of their enterprise is some- 
thing so astounding, and yet so entirely probable when 
judged from the realm of the known, that the climax 
appears inevitable. The story bears the imprint of ex- 
perience. There is no padding, and one is carried along 
with a rush from marvel to marvel and venture to ven- 
ture through vast areas of undreamed civilizations, mag- 
nificent cities, and a people whose existence has been 
entirely unsuspected by denizens of the known world, 
and yet which is shown to be more than a mere conjec- 
ture as the story unfolds. The mode of travel is en- 
tirely unique, no similar method having ever been 
employed, though it is one which seems likely to become 
popular in the near future. The book is worth reading, 
and will furnish food for the thoughtful. 
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THE SIGNOR 

BY 

WEBSTER PERIT HUNTINGTON 



WHILE this is not " a story of mystery " in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term, the unfolding of its intricate plot 
proceeds through a veritable maze of mysterious events, all hav- 
ing a common bearing upon the revelations which conclude the 
work. **The Signer" is sensational in the best sense of the 
word, for its sensationalism has a legitimate purpose and is a 
natural part of an extraordinary narrative. A proper view of 
this book will at once concede its serious import. As a study 
of psychological problems it has a distinct value aside from its 
strong dramatic interest. There is in its stirring chapters an un- 
dercurrent of vital force that invites thoughtful consideration. 
The theme is new to fiction, receiving, we believe, its first treat- 
ment at the hands of this author. The conception of ** Signer 
Franca " is an instructive as well as entertaining story, and it 
evidently not brought forward with a mere view to amusement. 
The scenes of the story are laid in Washington, D. C, and in the 
backwoods of New Hampshire. The author is thoroughly famil- 
iar ¥rith his ground in both instances, and the contrast afforded 
by the transitions of locality through which he leads his charac- 
ters is very striking. Two happily conceived romances underlie 
the main subject of the work, and a spirit of humor often comes 
to the stuface to refresh a plot which at all times rivets the atten<* 
tion of the reader. It is probable that the public will receive 
**The Signer" with widely divergent opinions, but that the 
story has an unwavering interest will not be denied by its most 
critical interpreter. 
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THE BARBARIAN, 

AND OTHERS 
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^HIS story is based upon the idea used by Voltaire in 
^ his '^Zedig" — to regard with eyes unprejudiced by 
place of birth; to remember that one is first of the 
world, then of a nation. But whilie Z'edig is a Babyloli- 
ikn of position and leamingy Yan P^ is % stranger to the 
country called Vulgaria, a naive Celestial. He is much 
astonished by many things thiit have lost their i>eculia!ii- 
ties to the natives, by reason that they have become 
diurnal. The people, the modern improvements, the 
government, the educational system, and the fiscal 
power impress him as extraordinary and as in some ways 
outrageous. Unlike Zedig, who endeavors to I'eform, he 
wishes only to escape, a slur at the universal seifishnesi. 
His escort Pasouvent is a native, not at all unusual in 
spite of his name. Purloined money forms the ekcuide 
for the travels. The booklet will interest on account of 
the new light in which it puts many localisms, principally 
the school system. ** The Others," several sk^chfes of k 
sarcastic nature, complete it 
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THE SINS OF A WIDOW 
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^T^HIS U a charming little stoiy of social and 
moral conflict The mental drawings in pen and 
ink have a touch of color that gives spice and ytt 
pathos to the pages. It is a volume of snap-shots of 
society, toned with a solution of sense. Each grain of 
thought grows side by side with a bit of chaff. In 
fact, there is not any necessity to write at length of 
the book, as it speaks for itself. The charm lies not 
in its deep literary merit, but in the purely natural 
treatment 
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THE HEART OF SINDHRA 

BY 

FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
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AMONG interesting novels is the «' Heart of Sin- 
^ dhra/' by Frederick Houk Law. The story 
moves from chapter to chapter with increasing inter- 
est. It is full of spirited action and in places has 
strong dramatic force. The characters develop natu- 
rally and along somewhat unexpected lines. Good de- 
scriptive power is shown in the gradual unfolding of the 
character of Fleming, the hero, but especially in the 
parts which tell of the plague-stricken village of Paul! 
and the battle between Habbukhar and the English. 
The author's language rises with the emotion ex- 
pressed, and everywhere has a musical ring. The plot 
is excellent and cannot fail to interest. As a novel of 
adventure, which at the same time deals with a study 
of human character and moral questions, it may well 
be perused. It promises to be one of the successful 
books of the year. 
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THE GOLD OF OPHIR 
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THIS i^ the protxMng prochiction of a new Westfern 
wvfter, who depicts the stirring scenes of the nm- 
tag camp in the palmy days of LeadviUe, and weaves a 
fascinating ttoiy of individual experience fraught with 
danger and adventure^ culminating in a wild flight from 
Indians down the raging Colorado on a raft The 
second part of the story is, if possible, still more breath- 
lleady interesting, when the adventurers find a small 
Eden in a rock*walled cove of the Colorado, and later 
on a network of subterranean corridors and chambers 
cont^dning astounding revelations of the ^* Lost Ten 
Tribes" and the history of their beautiful queen 
Corinthia, plotted against by envious rivals, who com- 
pass her downfall temporarily, but reap at last a jtist 
iMnbution. 
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'T^HIS is a story woven from the realisms of life. 
' Before reading many pages it becomes apparent 
to the reader that the author himself has been so 
schooled; that he has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes and adversities, mingling with all kinds and 
classes of people — for none other could write just such 
a book as this. It carries one through many different 
phases^-^leading him even behind the scenes, so to 
speak, — and tells of human beings and existing reali- 
ties of which much is known, yet which are so poorly 
understood. The author has told, in a very graphic 
and interesting way, how the noblest natures are often 
perverted by a selfish world, and makes of an honest 
though sensitive and high-strung youth a criminal 
trickster as well as a desperate outlaw* The book 
is written in a very thrilling and attractive style and 
can be read by all classes with both interest and profit. 
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'T^HE writer of this book shows himself to be a 
master workman, and gives his readers a lifelike 
description of California under Spanish auspices in the 
early decades of this century. The hero and heroine — 
the one American, the other Spanish — ^have many hair- 
breadth adventures and escapes, only at last to fall the 
victims of Spanish jealousy and revenge. The scene 
of the story is laid in and near Los Angeles. The 
local color is vivid. Those who have visited that 
charming locality, and those who hope to do so, should 
read this novel. They will be delighted with it. 
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OAKWOOD 

(A NOVEL) 

BY 

AGNES L. PRATT 

THIS book, by Agnes L. Pratt, author of that peculiar 
story of the after-life **The City Beyond," is full 
of interest from beginning to end. There is a story in 
every chapter, which leads the reader's interest along 
until the dramatic Jinaie is reached. Though a tale of 
ordinary people, and intensely ''up to date," holding 
all the changes capable of being rung on the themes of 
passion and intrigue, yet a thread of the weird, the 
unreal, runs through it all, like the under side of a beau- 
tiful fabric, bringing out more clearly still the wonderful 
symmetry of the design. From the moment one makes 
the acquaintance of Richard Potter, the bachelor recluse, 
through all his vivid experiences : the return of the dead—* 
alive, his marriage, and the complications arising from 
the strange interweaving of the fates of others with his 
own, the action is unflagging, the plot intense. There is 
a mystery, and a maiden lady who discovers, by accident, 
the thread of elucidation; a counter-plot, and a young 
girl on whose experiences the entire fabric is constructed. 
It is safe to say that the story-reading public will find in 
this book a treat, prepared by no unskillful hand for their 
enjoyment. 
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